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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
A New Variety of Potatoes. 

About a year ago Mr. H. F. Smith of 
Waterbury, Vt. reported through these 
columns a new variety of potatoes which 
appeared to him about perfection. A few 
weeks ago Mr Smith sent us a sample 
package for trial as a table potato. The 
potato is a clean white, and very fair, 
smooth and handsome. The eyes are well 
up even with the surface and the size and 
shape such as to please consumers. As a 
table potato we find the sample a little bet- 
ter than any grown upon our own grounds 
this season. They are very white, dry and 
mealy and of good flavor. They do not 
boil as quickly as some other varieties but 
are well worth waiting for. Of their hab- 
its we can only take Mr. Smith’s state- 
ment; that they yield heavily, have medium 
sized vines, do not require extra dressing 
to get large crops and they also keep late 
in the season without sprouting, a most de- 
sirable characteristic in an early potato if 
it will maintain it in latitudes south of the 
place of its origin. We tested a few old 
ones sent us which were boiled the 7th of 
this month and proved to be dry and as 
palatable as many of.the this year’ 
some other varieties. We doubt not Mr. 
Smith has originated a variety that will be 
well worthy of extensive trial. 


To Prepare Garden Soil. 

We have a piece of land of about 14 acres 
that has been used asa garden for growing a 
succession of peas, string beans, sweet corn and 
other garden crops. The land is stony and has 
not been manured as well as it should have 
been and is quite hard to plow. How can I 
best treat it to make it produce good garden 
crops? My idea is tu pick off the stones, spread 
on a coat of manure this fall, plow it in pot 
very deep, get off the stones again after plow- 
ing, spread on another coat of manure, let it lay 
until spring and then plow as I wanted to put 
in the crops. We ean get plenty of manure and 
all the help needed to fix it in the best shape. 
Here in this part of the state most of the ma- 
nure is piled up in heaps and handled over 
two or three times to decompose and fine it. 
It seems to me that the ground can do it just as 
wtll as we can and save all this work. In your 
opinion am I correct? Please answer through 
the FARMER. R. G. Down. 

Essex county, Mass. 

Your ideas of composting coarse manure 
by plowing it in this fall and working 
the ground two or three times are in 
accord with our views and long prac- 
tice with cultivated garden and field. 
Manure to be used in the hill or drill 
for forcing garden crops early in the sea- 
son, should be piled up and turned over 
several times to rot it down and fit it for 
feeding plants. Then seeds planted upon 
it will germinate and grow at once with a 
healthy growth, while if the manure was 
coarse and unfermented the plants would 
be subjected to a starving process till the 
weather became warm enough to convert 
the manure into plantfood. Stable manure 
that is foul with weed seeds is improved by 
composting, the heat tending to sprout the 
seeds which being disturbed by the shovel- 
ling are destroyed. Otherwise the com- 
posting may just as well be done in 
the soil as in compost-heaps. There is 
no danger of plowing a garden too much 
this time of year, nor of picking the stones 
off too clean. 

(f teams are abundant and _ laborers 
scarce let the team do the composting. 
Repeated plowing, while the weather is 
warm enough to sprout seeds, will kill them 
about as surely as if heated and forked 
over in manure piles. 

Your proposed method of treating garden 
soil was our method of fitting large fields 
for corn, potatoes and ordinary farm crops. 
We do not like to haul and spread much 
green manure in spring and so have aimed 
to get nearlya year’s stock of manure 
ahead which we have drawn in the fall and 
plowed or cultivated in as you suggest. 

One does not like to delay hauling 
manure till putting in the earliest crops 
which should go in just as soon as the land 





can be worked. Nor is it good for the 
land to drive heavy loads over it in spring. 
It makes the soil too hard and lumpy when 
plowed. Fall manuring and thorough 
cultivation will make the very best possible 
preparation for any field or garden crop. 

It is conceded now by students in agri- 
cultural chemistry that the soil has the 
power to hold nearly all the fertilizing ele- 
ments it contains through any ordinary win- 
ter weather. The freezing of the ground 
locks up the nitrogenous elements so they 
cannot be washed through the soil, and the 
phosphoric acid and potash are believed to 
remain in ordinary farm soils through all 
seasons of the year till used by the feeding 
roots of plants. The old fears that manure on 
or in the soil was rapidly wasted by every 
shower or passing breeze, are rapidly pass- 
ing from the minds of farmers as well as 
agricultural chemists. Ina thin sandy soil 
underlaid by coarse round gravel subsoil, it 
might not be wise to apply manure much 
in advance of planting, but that is not the 
the kind of soil alluded to in our remarks 
or in the description given by our E sex 
county correspondent. 


Farming in Harvard. 
A LARGE APPLE CROP 
FINE PEACHES. 


A MODEL BARN. 
AND SOME 

There is certainly one ‘‘hill town” in 
Massachusetts where farms have not all 
been deserted, nor does the style of farm- 
ing show any signs of discouragement on 
the part of those who till the land. Har- 
vard inthe northeastern part of Worcester 
county, is one of the pleasantest places it 
has been our fortune to visit for a long 
time. Arriving at the railroad station in 
the westerly portion of the town we took a 
ride through the centre and then easterly 
to Littleton. As we saw it, Harvard is 
nearly all hills and valleys, though there 
are occasional tracts of light land that is 
comparatively level. The best show of 
fruit we have seen this season was along 
the line of ourtrip. Apples are the princi- 
pal fruit but there have been a good many 
peaches sold from the town this year, and 
the crop is not all gathered yet. Mr. Ru- 
fus Fletcher has a very thrifty peach or- 
chard that will yield at least 1000 baskets, 
or 500 bushels, of choice peaches, a large 
portion being Late Crawfords which are 
bringing top prices in Ayer and Worcester 
markets. 

Other orchards scattered through the 
town are yielding some choice fruit. Ap- 
ples are looking well all through the town 
though it is not *‘bearing year” for all the 
orchards. Mr. §S. F. Whitney has a Bald- 
yin.orchard of about four acres that is, 
worth a journey to see. The trees are all 
of his own planting and were a very choice 
lot, so straight in trunk and so accurately 
set that one looking along the line of the 
rows in any direction can see only the 
nearest tree. Since the orchard has come 
in to bearing it has been kept in grass 
most of the time, but manure and wood- 
ashes are applied as top dressing every 
year. 

Mr. Whitney believes in grass in or- 
chards but he also believes in manuring 
the land enough for all the crops grown. 
The soil immediately around the trunks of 
the trees is annually dug over and ashes 
applied for a few feet in extent while sta- 
ble manure is spread over the entire sur- 
face. Orchard grass is chiefly grown, as 
this will grow well in shade and the heavy 
second crop makes a good mulch for the 
early apples to fall upon. 

Treated in this way the trees bear moder- 
ately heavy crops without overbearing. Mr. 
Whitney’s Baldwins go to England through 
the agency of his son, a dealer in the city, 
who handles many thousand barrels in fay- 
orable years. Only new, clean barrels are 
used for shipping. ‘They are made in New 
Hampshire and cost delivered at the nearest 
station thirty cents apiece. They are flour 
barrel size, holding from ten to eleven 
pecks when headed. A rack wagon has 
been built that will carry 150 barrels to a 
load. 

We found here one of the largest barns 
probably in the county. Itis 144 feet long 
by 54 feet wide with an L 48x24. The 
main barn is practically four stories high. 
The manure cellar and store room under 
the whole is overten feet deep. The floor 
over the main drive way is used for thresh- 
ing grain and for storing grain and fodder. 
Above this is another floor where the 
threshed straw and corn fodder is stored. 
The mow on one side the floor is twenty 
four feet deep below the beams. The cow 
stable is of the same width giving room for 
calf pens and box stalls back of the manure 


| gutter and platform behind where the cows 


stand. The carriage floor between hay- 
mow and stable is fourteen feet wide allow- 
ing wagon sto pass each other, though there 
are doors at each end for driving in or out. 
The roof is covered with slate and all the 
timber is heavy and strong. Running, 
spring water abounds in the stables and 
yards, and in cold weather there is no ne- 


cessity for turning the cattle into the open 
yard. 

Over forty head of cattle and five horses 
are kept in winter without exhausting the 
hay mows by several tons. A large, airy 
sleeping room is finished off on one of the 
upper floors where one or more of the 
farm hands sleep within hearing of any ac- 
cidental disturbance occurring in the night. 





This farm has been in the Whitney family 
through five generations and bids fair to 
continue so as many more. Slaughtering 
has been carried on here in a common way 
for more than 100 years. Mr. Whitney 
began active work at 16 years of age driv- 
ing a four horse market team to Boston, 
30 miles, two trips per week, the drive be- 
ing chiefly by night, as was the custom be- 
fore the railroads furnished quicker and 
better transportation facilities to farmers 
and market men. Corn, hay and apples 
are the principal crops, but he also raises 
small grains and a general assortment of 
crops common to farms where mixed hus- 
banding and stock raising is carried on. 
Mr. Whitney was one of the original mem- 
bers and has attended every exhibition 
ofthe New England agricultural society, 
from the first at Springfield to the last in 
Worcester. A fine two year old Holstein 
bull is kent for improving the dairy stock. 
A large number of young cattle are pas- 
tured in New Hampshire during the sum- 
mer. ‘These of course we did not see, nor 
was our time long enough to see all that 
would have been interesting and instruc- 
tive at the home farm. Readers of the 
New ENGLAND FarMER who contemplate 
building a good farm barn or who would 
like to see a set of happy contented farm- 
ers would do well to give Mr. Whitney 
and other Harvard farmers a call. 
A. W. C. 








THE APIARY. 


The honey harvest reported thus far is dis- 
appointing. In a few cases large yields are 
claimed, but generally the season proves to be 
an “off” one. In New England, at least in 
some parts, too much rain has fallen, while in 
the middle and western states a drouth has con- 
tinued throughout the season. In some of the 
western states the drouth began fourteen 
months ago, and it is estimated that the earth 
in its present condition would absorb a rain- 
fall of 23 inches. 

In many apiaries not an ounce of surplus 
honey has been gathered, and probably thou- 
sands of colonies must be fed to live through 
the winter. There is hope, however, in fall 
flowers. A year like this puts an end to the 
aspirations of many bee keepers, particularly if 
they be beginners. There has been so much 
misrepresentation in regard to profits on bees 
that bee-keeping has been undertaken with the 
expectation of reaping a great gain in a short 
time. A scant crop, or no crop, disappoints 
them—so it does all—and they give the indus- 
try a bad name and forsake it. 

The bees are not to blame; they cannot 
gather honey where there is none. The bees 
are left, and, certainly, they are worth saving 
for another year. A poor harvest does not 
usually follow on the heels of another. If feed- 
ing be necessary, begin at once. There is noth- 
ing. better for vrinter stores than grannlated 
sugar made into a syrup by the addition of hot 
water. Feed cool, or, when cool weather comes, 
warm. 

But let us feed in warm weather. If de- 
ferred to the time when it is warm at mid-day 
only, the bees are prevented from making their 
homes comfortable for the winter, and from 
making comb to hold the sugar if no combs 
already drawn out are at hand to give them. 
Even then the bees need warm weather to cap 
the cells. 

The word propalis is pure Greek from pro for, 
or in behalf of, and pals, city. It comes to 
mean a defence, a protection. That is what it 
is to the bees, a means of defence in winter; in 
fact, at alltimes. The bees defend themselves 
with propalis, stopping all openings, making 
the hive tight, even water-tight with it. Dur- 
ing the summer a bottom board of a hive was 
pierced in several places by wood burrowers, 
but every place was stopped by propalis. Bees 
will close with propalis a hole an inch in diam- 
eter. When cool weather comes, the bees cannot 
mould this propalis to their needs help; there- 
fore, what is done to keep through the winter 
should be done before the propalis season closes ; 
the bee keeper should know before this time 
comes that his bees haye stores enough for the 
winter. To break open the brood nest in No- 
vember may be fatal to the bees, and it may 
not. It is safe to consider it fatal and not do it 
or have occasion to do it. 

The experimental upiary, begun with five col- 
onies, has made a good record thus far, but it 
is not yet complete, for the golden rod yield is 
not allin. The three Italian colonies were in- 
creased to twelve. It is believed that nine col- 
onies will prepare themselves for winter; two 
may be united and the other one needs help. 
They have made no surplus honey. ’Twas not 
expected even in a good year. The object was 
increase of bees, and bees there are in great 
abundance. The nucleus colony on one frame 
was abandoned, that is, returned to the parent 
colony after it lost its first queen by some mis- 
hap. It became too weak in an interval of 
honey yield to build itself up. 

There were two colonies of blacks. One 
swarmed and the other did not. The two orig- 
inal colonies will, have produced, probably, at 
the end of the season, one hundred pounds of 
comb honey. Thirty pounds were taken from 
one colony early in July, and at that time there 
were twenty pounds more partly capped. New 
boxes with full sheets of foundation were in- 
serted in place of the full ones removed, and 
some of these have been filled and are now 
capped on one side. None has been taken from 
the other hive, but on the lst of August it con- 
tained at least twenty-five pounds capped and 
more uncapped. All this before fall flowers 
were in bloom. 

The method employed with these two colon- 
ies has been successful year after year. Each 
colony was given a full second story contain- 
ing seven broad frames with eight one-pound 
boxes, full sheets of foundation in each. On 
one hive ten separators were used, two narrow 
ones to a frame, not nailed, but sprung on, but 
on the other none were employed, and in the 
latter case “bulgy” honey resulted, some 
“pounds” weighing a pound and a haif, demon- 
strating anew what is already established, that 
better results follow the use of separators. 

The second :tory, also checks the swarming 
impulse. Having abundant room and ventila- 
tion, bees may not swarm at all. The colony 





that gathered the most honey did not swarm. 
In a better season this colony might ha ade 
aremarkable record. It is not bad as it the 
whole apiary—an increase of nine colonies and 
one hundred pounds—probably—of comb honey 
from two colonies. As soon as the golden-rod 
is gathered the colonies will be prepared for 
winter and not molested again till spring. 


BEES CAN DISTINGUISH COLOR. 


Two colonies side by side, one in a white line 
and the other in a red line, were united by 
making the white body the second story of the 
red hive. For several days thereafter the bees 
in the white line originally, attempted to enter 
the double line at the bottom of the upper, or 
white part. 

THEORISTS. 

A correspondent of the FAnMER expresses the 
opinion that the FarmMeER’s writers on bees are 
theorists. Ali that has been written by the un- 
dersigned is the result of personal investigation 
avd labor, unless otherwise stated. In the prac- 
tice of any industry the man who goes outside 
the beaten track is called a theorist. A bee 
keeper, a professional man, after long ‘“‘experi- 
rience,” wrote a book, in which he says there is 
no queen in a colony, no bee that lays all the 
eggs; and he denounces as trifling theorists all 
those who believe in the presence and laying 
power of a queen. The man who suggested 
the mowing machine was regarded as 
a theorist or worse, and at the trial of the first 
machine, at which the writer was present and 
walked behind the bar to remove the grass 





with a stick, it was believed that the machine 
was still a theoretical contrivance, for it nearly | 
wrecked two good horses on that warm day. | 
Theorists! We are all theorists, and without 
theorists the world stands still. 

Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 





CHEPS AND SHAVINGS. 
DIRECTION OF ROWS, 

A little time since I made mention of a claim 
of a neighboring farmer that crops could grow 
better in which the hills run east and west. In | 
reading Prof. Storer’s valuable work on agri- 
culture, we find this:-mention in connection with 
the consideration of the subjact of hill or level 
culture: “*Other experiments made to test the 
influence of varying exposures to sunlight | 
showed that hills running from east to west | 
were warmer by day and cooler by night, and 
were subject to wider variations of temperature | 
than those ranging from north to south.” 

Thus it is very possible that because of this 
variation of temperatnre favoring the east and | 
west direction, such an influence might be ex- 
erted upon the growing plants as to cause the | 
increased growth claimed forit. Ifit is so, it | 
is a matter that is worthy the consideration of | 
farmer’. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 


The season of ripening of the variety known | 
as high huckleberries@Ommenced about the lst 
of July and the pickérs were active. The com- 
mercial value of this fruit seems to increase 
from year to year, and the demand for it ought 
to suggest the opening of the canning industry 
so that there may be a supply of out of the 
ripening, Season. “Where the fruit grows the | 
good housewife understands its value, as well 
as its convenience, and usually provides for the | 
wants of the family by canning. 

In many sections of New England where 
there are bushels that annually go to waste, it | 
would seem that an establishment for canning | 
might be made a paying industry as well as fur- 
nishing industrial employment for children in 
picking the fruit. A shortcake made of canned | 
huckleberries in winter is simply delicious, es- | 
pecially if made of the low and sweeter varie- 
ties. The high berries, if carefully picked and 
dried, afford a very good substitute for Zante 
currants, and if once introduced upon the mar- 
ket would be in great demand. There are many 
ways in which the fruit can be used that makes 
it the more valuable. 

PLANT FOR A SUCCESSION, 





If the vegetables of the garden are valuable 
asa food, the longer their period can be extend- 





ed the more extended the benefits derived. 
There are many kinds that should be planted 
with a view to a continual use. Take, for in- 
stance, sweet corn; if all was to be planted at 
one time, and at the usual time of commencing 
to plant the garden, when it came into use it 
would last but a little time, becoming too old 
and hard. The excellence of sweet corn con- 
sists in its being young and tender, a condition 
that can be maintained for any length of time 
only by repeated plantings. Certainly plant as 
often as every two weeks, and once a week is 
better. The quantity need not be large, but 
just enough to continue the use until the next 
supply comes to ripening. Plant until July. It 
is better to have a little that does not arrive ata 
condition for use, than to fall short of a supply. 

It seems rather natural that beans sbould ac- 
company corn as a continued growth, and there 
is little trouble in securing this result. If the 
soil possesses the degree of fertility that it ought 
avery good way is to plant at first in rows 
about two or two and one-half feet apart, and 
then piant another crop between these rows, 
and before the second come to full growth the 
first will be ripe enough to pull and remove. 
Other vegetables should also be planted so as 
to secure a satisfactory continuance. 


SORREL AND THE SOIL. 


Some writer has said “ Don’t worry about 
sorrel, itonly takes possession of soils that are 
not strong enough to grow other plants; en- 
rich the soil and prepare it so that it will sus- 
tain and grow plants that will occupy it and 
the sorrel will yield.” This is not very flatter- 
ing tosome who mourn the excess of sorrel 
upon their farms. Sometimes observation sug- 
gests subjects of thought, and it has been ob- 
served that upon fields where superphosphate 
has been largely and extensively used for a few 
years, that sorrel is very predominant, and the 
thought comes in connection with the idea sug- 
gested by the opening of this paragraph, does 
the continued use of superphosphate by a re- 
duction of fertility induce the growth of the sor- 
rel? Here is an opportunity for study that 


may lead to valuable truth. 
WILLIAM H. YEOMANS. 


Columbia, Conn. 





PIG PENS. 


A pig-pen is generally planted at a conven- 
ient distance from every farmer’s kitchen. A 
pig or a shote is imprisoned in his pen asa 
means of converting the scraps and odds and 


| simply in taking out, early 





ends of the kitchen and garden and dairy into 


pork. The swill and dirt and pig 
nose convert the ground floor into mu.. 
Heavy rains make it soft enough for the habi- 
tation of mud-fish. The scorching suns of 
summer convert this prison into a pest-hole, 
and nearly roast the prisuner alive. The vile 
odors of the simmering swill, buttermilk, clab- 
ber, mud and rain, and the solid and lquid 
manure furnished by the pig, shote or hog, ex- 
tend often to the kitchen and dwelling-house 
and poison the atmosphere like the upas tree. 
A couple of pigs raised on kitchen slop, ete., 
will eat and waste in twelve months swill, 
bread crumbs, vegetables, milk, clabber, etc., 
sufficient to feed a pretty good flock of clean, 
nice chickens, that will have their liberty and 
leave no tilth behind, create no disease and es- 
tablish no pest spots. A hog is naturally decent 
and likes clean quarters and a clean bed; but 
to confine him on thirty or forty square feet of 
ground or plank floor, with no chance to keep 
himself decent, he loses his self-respect and de- 
cency, and lays down in his filth in the hot sun 
jn swarms of flies and armies of vermin and in 
afoul atmosphere, with a comfortable hogish 
grunt; for a hog is much of a philosopher and 
makes the best of his ‘‘manifest destiny.”’ Con- 
fine chickens, a calf, a sheep, or even a neat 
housekeeper in a box or rail pen, like a hog, 
and see how their quarters woula look in a 
month or a year. We have abolished the 
kitchen pig-pen on our farm never to be re-es- 
tablished by the writer, and our chickens are 
having a good time of it and give us no trouble 
on the farms.—NV. O. Picayune. 


GRAPE VINES. 


After having grown grape vines for nearly 


| forty years, and of nearly all the varieties 
| Known in this latitude, I can hardly say that I 
have any “system” that would be generally ap- | 
| plicable. 


or method is best for all, and I believe that all 


| grape-growers after learning this, adopt methods 


of their own, adapted to the different kinds of 
grapes they cultivate. 


would necessarily be weaker and smaller. 


the least old and non-bearing stems, is best. 


| All who have studied the habits of the vine 


know that the fruit-bearing shoots come from 
the young wood of last season’s growth, and 
unless a vine is severely pruned, and a large 


portion of its canes cut back, it will greatly | 
| breeds and were exhibited by a large number 


overbear, and set more fruitthan it can bring to 
maturity. Asa rule, that system is best which 
allows no more fruit than the vine can ripen 


| perfectly, and at the same time grow sufficient 


and vigorous wood for the next year’s bearing. 

For some grapes the horizontal arm system 
may be. best, with two arms which are trained 
each way from the main stem, and from these 
the fruit-bearing shoots trained upward and an- 
nually renewed. 

Those who have noticed the growth of grape- 
vines will have observed that some varieties 
make long and rambling shoots 


| renewal system—that is, growing every year 


long fruiting canes from near the ground, for | 
| ings, were included here. 


next year’s bearing, to take the place of those 


in bearing the present year, and which are to be | 
| principal exhibitors. 


cut clean out at the fall pruning. This method 


| is especially adapted to partially tender varie- | 
| and fancy 


ties which require laying down for protection 
during severe winters. 


the most prominent buds at the bottom, gradu- 
ally and regularly tapering tothe ends. This 
class I have found to bear best, on the arm and 
short spur system. 

I have sometimes practised a mode of train- 
ing upon a four wire trellis, that for very strong 
growing varieties, suits me better than the 
“Kniffin” plan. Leave four strong canes four 
near the ground of sufficient length to fit the 
space upon the trellis, and train two each way 
upon the first and second wires, tieing the fruit- 
bearing shoots from the !ower wire to the sec- 
ond, and from the second to the third and fourth 
above. Or this may be practised upon a three- 
wire trellis, making the wires further apart. 


| Summer pruning, which is nearly important as 


that of fall or spring, keeps the vine in its best 
condition for future usefulness. It consists 
in the sea- 
son, all the superfluous shoots. 

Gro. W. CAMPBELL. 


SWEET CORN ENSILAGE. 

Some of the farmers in New England are com- 
ing tu prefer sweet corn to the large coarse 
Southern corn for ensilage. They use a large 
variety of sweet corn, heavily eared, and find 
it most satisfactory. Thecondition of the ears 
will vary somewhat in appearance in different 
layers of the silage and in differentsilos. In 
some cases they change very little in appear- 
ance, keeping for months their white look and 
milky character. In other samples they will 
shrink somewhat and the kernels become some- 
what browned, but to all appearances sound and 
hearty food. 

Speaking on this subject John Gould says in 
the Rural New Yorker: “The silo presents 
this problem for the farmers to solve,a sav- 
ing of the hard work of husking and grinding 
the corn, costing fully one-fourth of the grain 
value of thecrop. When all this labor and ex- 
pense have been incurred, we do what? Pat 
the meal made from the corn back upon the 
stalks from which ithas been separated; and 
has any grain been made? If we go on as we 
have—husking and grinding—had we not best 
calla halt, if we still insist that the silo doesn’t 
pay, and feed the corn fodder unhusked, to our 
stock, and let the pigs run behind the cattle, 
and give our feeding a western turn. 

“Every one whom I have seen that has tried 
this plan of putting even the field corn into the 
silo, has fully indorsed the idea that the grain 
thus fed is increased in feeding value over the 
dry meal system, quite as mucb as good silage 
is better than dry corn fodder. Iam getting 
my belief confirmed almost daily that 
the silage of the future will be a compro- 
mise between field corn and fodder corn—that 
we will drill in about eight or 10 quarts of our 
best varieties of northern corn per acre, instead 
of the Southern white corn, and will put it 
into the silos unhusked, not “snapping” the 
ears.” 
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m. ; | Larned. 
The habits and requirements of dif- | 


ferent varieties vary so much that no one system | 


| tries. 


There are, however, certain general rules, ap- — 
plicable to all methods of pruning, and one is | 
| that afew strong and vigorous canes are bet- 
ter for all purposes than a larger number, which | 
; . ; Ané | Ss & Son being the largest exhibitors 
| that method of pruning which keeps up an an- | °U™™® © ae eee ee 


| nual renewal of young and healthy wood, and | 
| hibit pronounced good. 








Vines of this | 
habit, I think, are best adapted to the long-arm | 
| among the farmers does not crush out the ar- 


Another class of vines | 
| make shorter canes with the largest wood and 
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9 30;2 ‘NNUAL FAIRS. 
TOCK, CONNECTICUT. 

The twenty-uwinth annual fair of the Wood- 
stock, Conn., agricultural society was held on 
the society’s grounds September 13, 14 and 15. 
This fair draws its exhibits from a first,class 
farming section and has become justly famed 
for many miles about as a profitable place to 
visit annually so that it draws visitors from 
distant towns. The society under the able man- 
agement of practical farmers grows stronger 
with increasing years. Mr. A. M. Bancroft is 
president. Although a large amount of money 
has not been invested in showy buildings, much 
has been done for the comfort of the exhibitors 
and visitors and more is contemplated. The 
present year a large poultry shed bas been 
built at an expense of $400 and the spacious 
quarters were well filled by a large exhibit in 
this class. 

Like many another agricultural fair this one 
suffered by delays of committees to report for 
duty and it became a task to fill vacancies sat- 
isfactorily. The election upon a committee of 
judges should be considered an honor and noti- 
fication of a failure to attend to it promptly 
made. 

Brooklyn, West and North Woodstock ex- 
hibited town teams. There were fourteen en- 
tries for the plowing match. Eighteen entries 
of working oxen; eighteen entries of steeers, 
(three pair trained.) Of Devons there were 28 
entries, O. H. Perry and F. H. Andrews the 
largest exhibitors. Jerseys had 39 entries, E. 
M. Marler, S. H. Newton, John McClellan, J. 
H. Converse, A. A. Bruce and A. Neidhardt be- 
ing largest exhibitors. Shorthorns were repre- 
sented by 14 entries. Benj. Sumner & Son 
exhibited some of their famous stock. In 
Ayrshires there were 24 entries. Prominent 
exhibitors were W. I. Bartholomew and J. H. 
There were a dozen entries of Hol- 
steins, and in the words of an authority pres- 
ent, “they were worth looking at.” The largest 
exhibitors were O. J. Bush, A. Spaulding and J. 
N. Perrin. Of Grade Swiss there were 11 en- 

E. R. Carpenter and Henry T. Child be- 
principal exhibitors. There two 
Guernsey entries and eight of natives and low 
Of the latter Henry T. Child exhibited 


were 


grades. 
a herd. 
There Benj. 


were twelve entries of sheep. 


Nine entries of swine were made and the ex- 


Ihe entries of draft horses were unusually 


| large; the same might be said of each class for 


horses and the exhibit even better than was an- 
ticipated. 
124 entries of poultry included all the leading 


of names showing the popniar interest in poul- 
try 

The exhibit of field crops was good and that 
of vegetables was not a mere repetition of so 


| many beets and cabbages but covered a wide 


range of products and drew careful attention. 
The largest number of entries were made by 
Vernal T. Wetherell, L. H. Linderman, Joseph 
Shepard. L.A. Catlin, Ira. E. Cutler, Arnold 
Nedheardt, J. H. Larned and O. H. Perry. 
The floral display was the result of 76 en- 
tries and several fine desigiis were exhibited. 
The department: of fine arts proved that life 


About fifty pieces, mostly paint- 
Misses Minnie 8. 
Warren, Mary Child and Addie E. Aldrich. 
‘Lhis society arranges for 
careful protection for articles of needle 
work presented for exhibition. A 
large double glass case extending through the 
centre of the exhibition hall protects the arti- 
cles from injury by handling or by exposure to 
the strong light from the windows, two dangers 
which would otherwise keep many beautiful 
pieces of work at home. The exhibitors al- 
ready named under fine arts together with 
Mrs. G. C. Williams, Miss Susie Wiethey 
and Mrs. E. T. White were principal exhi- 
bitors. 

There were 138 entries of apples, C. H. May, 
R. L. Libby, John A. Hibbard, J. H. Larned, 
M. Angell, H. B. Comings, C. H. Killam and 
C. E. May presenting the largest number of 
plates. 

The number of plates of pears were 63 and 
fruit fine in appearance. 

Two cases of honey were exhibited and 24 
loaves of bread baked for the by 
Woodstock’s housekeepers. 

The exhibit in butter and cheese was pro- 
nounced of prime quality by good judges and 
was the product of home dairies. About 30 
packages were tested. 

The canned fruit and pickles especially in- 
terested the housekeepers and Mrs. L. H. Lin- 
derman, Mrs. N. E. Morse and Mrs. A. C, Hib- 
bard had very large collections. There were a 
fair number of grapes shown Judson Sanger 
exhibiting ten plates. The local peach crop 
has been good and the tempting fruit was 
brought from a dozen orchards. 


tistic sense. 


very 


occasion 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANGE FAIR. 


The second annual fair of the New Hamp- 
shire granges was a success in every way. 
Since last year Hon. Chas. E. Hilton has ex- 
pended $5,000 upon the grounds, adding much 
to their beauty and desirability. The entries in 
all classes were complete. 

Among the premium stock exhibitors we no- 
tice the names of G. W. Goddard, Greenville, 
Guernseys; Warner F. Daniel, and M. E. Davis, 
Jerseys; J. P. Kimball, Canterbury; Seth 
Quimby; Hooksett; F. W. Taylor, Sanborn- 
ton, Herefords; Sam Hodgson, Meredith; Wm. 
Hood, Meredith; W. C. Wells, Belmont, Shert- 
horns; J. B. Sanborn, Concord; G. A. Wat- 
son, New Boston; H. L. Philbrick, Tilton; A. 
H. Colby, Tilton; Wm. Neal, Meredith; G. M. 
Sanborn, Penacook, Devons; D. H. Goodell, 
Antrim; C. J. White and Son, Andover, J. F. 
Bryant, Tilton; G. W. Peterly, Canterbury ; G. 
W. Goddard, Greenville; H. B. French, San- 
bornton, Holsteins; Wm. P. Small, Canterbury ; 
Geo. H. Straw, Gilmanton; G. H. Wadleigh, 
Tilton; G. W. Goddard, A. H. Colby, Sam 
Hodgson; J. B. Sanborn, H. L. Philbrick, 
Sanbornton; Frank T. Hersey, Sanbornton, 
grades. 

A. H. Hill of Northfield, had the best pulling 
oxen. C. J. White and son, the best pulling 
bulls, B. F. Varney of Penacook, the best draft 
horses. Ralph Tuttle of East Andover, best 
trained steers. 

Premiums on grange teams were awarded to 
Harmony grange, first; and White Mountain 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Some notes upon the papers read and the fol- 
lowing discussions at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pomological society. 


YELLOWS. 


Mr. T. T. Lyon of Michigan read an interest- 
ing paper upon Peach yellows; this disease is 
first noticed by the premature ripening of the 
fruit accompanied by wiry growth of young 
wood, and afterward yellowing of the foliage, it 
is contagious and soon spreads from one tree to 
another and often destroys entire orchards; 
many remedies have been tried in Michigan 
without effect, and the only remedy that had 
given any satisfactory results, was to dig up the 
affected trees root and branch and burn them, 
and the sooner this is done the better it will be 
for those remaining; in this way many valua- 
ble orchards in Michigan had been saved, and 
the cultivators of the peach in his state had 
now courage to plant new orchards of peaches 
in spite of the risk of injury from the yellows, 
although a few years ago they hardly dared to 
do so. 

In the discussion that followed, some of the 
speakers alluded to the use of muriate of potash 
or kainite as a preventive against yellows, 
which seems to have been effective in New Jer- 
sey and other places. Animal manures were 
not recommended for the peach. 

Prof. Lintner alluded to a paper on the his- 
tory of peach yellows recently issued by the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington—which 
every one ought to read who is interested in the 
subject. 

Mr. Storr of Nova Scotia said that in the 
short season of his province the difficulty was 
to get well ripened wood, green wood was sure 
to be affected by yellows. 

Mr. Van Deman of Washington D. C., thought 
the yellows and pear blight were likely to at- 
tack succulent growth where too stimulating 
manures were used. 

Mr. Barry of Rochester thought the only ef- 
fectual remedy was to stamp it out as advised 
by the essayist. 

President Berkmans observed that this dis- 
ease is unknown in Georgia and other southern 
states and thought it likely that climate had 
much to do with it. 


NOMENCLATURE, 


An essay by J. J. Thomas on Nomenclature 
of fruits was read by Mr. Barry. Short names 
descriptive of some peculiarity of the fruit or its 
origin were advised, and all adjectives extolling 
its merits should be dropped; no high sounding 
nor uncouth names should be tolerated. 

Mr. Gibbs of Quebec said that there was 
much trouble in giving names to some of the 
imported apples trom Russia, the Russian names 
being generally unspeakable by English mouths ; 
some of these apples he hoped would prove val- 
uable in the extreme north of our country but 
they need more trial; the Oldenburg is well 
known{and valuable. In regard to raising fruit 
in the extreme north he had fouud that the 
mercury gave no sure indication of the limit of 
fruit culture; a short spell of extreme cold with- 
out wind is not nearly so destructive as a long 
continuec dry wind of many degrees higher 
temperature. The Russian apples however use- 
ful for Canada would never rep!ace the Ba'dwin 
and Spitzenberg where these varieties can be 
grown. 

A paper from D. 8. Marvin, of Watertown, N. 
Y., contained some suggestions for fertilizing 
grape vines, which seemed to be more suggest- 
ive and theoretical than practical and elicited 
no discussion. 

FOREST DESTRUCTION, 

A paper from Geo. W. Campbell of Ohio, 
upon forest destruction and fruit deterioration, 
contained some suggestions that the well-known 
difficulty in growing peaches, grapes and other 
slightly tender fruits now as compared with 
former years, might probably be due to the de- 
struction of our forests, causing greater ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, flood and drought 
than were ever known before the forests were 
cleared off. 

In the discussion which followed, the vpinion 
seemed to prevail that although the rainfall of 
our country and the recorded temperatures do 
not seem to have materially changed in conse- 
quence of the destruction of forests, still there 
are other important changes which are probably 
due to this cause, among these changes are 
greater violence of winds, greater dryness of at 
mosphere, less permanence in springs and water 
courses, all of which probably have their bear- 
ing upon the difficulty of growing fruit and are 
unfavorable. 

Mr. A. L. Hatch of Wiscoasin, read a paper 
on the 

APPLE SCAB. 

This disease is caused by a fungus and is ac- 
ccompanied by mildew and loss of foliage; it 
has been troublesome in Wisconsin since 1852, 
and ddstroys sometimes whole orchards. Wet 
and hot weather favor it; the present dry season 
has stopped it entirely. Some varieties are more 
subject to it than others, the Oldenburg and 
other varieties having waxy leaves are least 
affected by it. The disease attacks pears also; 
the only effective remedy known is to destroy 
the affected trees. 

In the discussion that followed, some of the 
speakers said they had found advantage in 
sprinkling with hyposulphite of soda. This dis- 
ease seems little known in the Eastern States. 

Mr. E. S. Goff of New York, read a paper on 
the cultivation of the dwarf Juneverry or Shad- { 
berry. It ripens in June, lasting two or three 
weeks just as strawberries are failing, and will 
probably prove a useful fruit, there are several 
varieties of wild fruit which are worth hybridiz- 
ing with the hope of improving it. The discus- 
sion following this paper was favorable to the 
trial of the Juneberry. Some of the speakers 
had raised it 15 years or more and regarded it as 
a valuable fruit. 

Mr. A. S. Fuller of New York, read a paper 


on 
PROMISING WILD FRUITS. 

He urged the value of our native fruits for 
our climate as against the importations from 
foreign countries; the only good grapes we 
have for out-aoor culture, the only strawber- 
ries, gooseberries, raspberries and blackberries 
of value are seedlings from our native wild 
stock, and all attempts to use foreign blood 
have resulted in more or less disastrous 
failure. 

There are other wild fruits that promise to be 
worth cultivation, not now generally known, 
among these there is the Juneberry, already 
noticed, and which might be hybridized perhaps 
with the crab apple to improve it. Another wild 
fruit worth cultivating is the wild high-bush 
blue-berry, it bears transplanting well from the 
swamps if well headed in, and will grow wel; 
on any good garden soil; it is nct easily grown 
from seed. 

The persimmon is another fruit that promises 
to be of use in the milder parts of our country ; 
the Japan persimmon is likely to prove a very 
valuable fruit in the Southern States, but is too 
tender for Northern States. 

Our native plums are proving far better 





then foreign ones, and will soon drive them 
all out. 

Little has been done toward improving out 
wild cherries, but they as well as the Paw-Paw 
are well worth attention. 

Prof. Lintner read a very interesting paper 
upon 

INSECT PESTS. 

The wonderful increase in the production of 
fruit in our country of late years, has given op- 
portunity to the insect tribes to multiply in 
quantities before entirely unknown and we are 
constantly faced by new kinds never before 
heard of; the insects that formerly fed unno- 
ticed upon the wild growth of the forests, when 
better pasture is offered them, sieze it greedily 
and multiply beyond measure. 

There are grass eating, grain eating, vegeta- 
bles and fruit eating insects, in countless num- 
bers, many of them are natives others are im- 
ported and these are often the most destructive 
because we fail to import with them their nat- 
ural enemies, other insects that prey upon them. 
The fight with these pests is often a very 
serious matter and one of the chief difficulties 
in growing fruits. 

The gardener should try to learn the habits 
of insects and which are his friends; in general 
the ichneumons and lady bugs and spiders are 
destroyers of other insects and should be en- 
couraged. There are 25 000 known insects in 
the United States of which 15 000 are known to 
be injurious. About 300 are known to infest 
the apple tree. 

Insects are in general divided into two classes, 
First, those that feed by biting, and these are 
most easily killed by some arsenical poison as 
Paris green or London purple. Second, those 
that feed by sucking juices of the plant as the 
lice and scale insects, these are best destroyed 
by kerosene emulsion sprinkled on the plants. 
The kerosene emulsion is made by dissolving 
one-half pound soap in a gallon of hot water, 
adding 2 gallons kerosene and mixing thorough- 
ly by a force pump or other churning appliance. 
One gallon of the emulsion with 9 gallons of 
water is strong enough to kill insects and will 
not injure foliage. Those wishing to study in- 
sects will find interesting Wm. Saunders’ In- 
sects injurious to fruits § vo. 400 pp., Lippincott 
Co., of Philadelphia publishers, as well as the 
reports of the agricultural department of Wash- 
ington covering the last ten years. 

In the discussion that followed, it was urged 
to take especial care in importing plants or cut- 
tings from California to avoid importing the 
cottony scale insect which is a fearful pest 
affecting the apple as well as orange tree. Mr. 
Adams of Florida said that the lady bugs in 
Florida had effectually subdued the scale in- 
sects there, and they were no Icnger feared. 

A paper from Mr. Smith of Wisconsin re- 
counted his experience with the Wilson and 
other strawberries. His experience is that the 
Wilson is still a good berry when well fed and 
tended and is the best market berry ; he thought 
it had failed elsewhere by neglect and exhaus- 
tion. Other speakers attributed his success 
with the Wilson strawberry to his northern 
location ; it is no longer successfal in the middle 
or eastern states. 

NEW FRUITS. 
Apples. 

The Yellow Transparent, a rapid grower 
bears in four years from graft, late summer 
apple of good quality and very hardy even in 
northern Vermont and Canada. Ships well. 
The Red Duck is nearly identical if not the 
same. It is of Russian origin where there isa 
family of apples grown from seed resembling 
it. This apple is well spoken of in New Jersey 
and Wisconsin. 

Delaware. A good winter apple. 

Wealthy. Does well on high hilly land far 
north; resembles the Baldwin, but is not sound 
in its trunk and should be top grafted on 
some good stock; is mixed with crab apple, is 
very hardy, but is not commended for regions 
where the Baldwin thrives; is hardier than the 
Oldenberg. 

McHans. A white apple hardiest of all the 
western apples, late fall apple, blights on rich 
soils. 

Wallace Howard. Valuable in Georgia and 
much approved. 

Wolf River. Resembles Alexander; 
hardy enough for Iowa. 

Fanny. Early but later than Astrachan, 
showy and good, good in Pennsylvania. 

Scott. Winter, hardy, good, keeps well. 

Shaw. In September, fine sub-acid, good 
flavor, a good lady’s eating apple. 

Jacob’s Sweet. A good winter sweeting, keeps 
well, like Early Bough in appearance and 
flavor. 


not 


Pears. 
Kiefer. A good pear at the South for cooking 
and if thinned well fairly good to eat, great 
bearer, not commended for the North. 
Le Compt. Another excellent pear for the 
South where it is grown largely, should be 
picked before ripe, rapid grower, twelve feet per 


year not uncommon. 


Bessemianka. A new Russia pear, resembles 
Bergamot. 

Sapie Yanka, less hardy but a good pear, an- 
other Russian variety. 
Bess. Hardy in northern Vermont near Lake 
Champlain. 

Hoosic. Ripens with Bartlett, does well in 
western Massachusetts on high land. 

Sheldon—Should be called Sheldon after its 


originator. 


Mikado. Oblong large, good for canning and 
valued in Southern States. 
Grand {sle. Hardy in northern Vermont. 
Cherries. 
Russian cherries lately imported have not 
proved so hardy as early Richmond and Mo- 
rello. 
Winsor is a good cherry. 
Louis Philippi has proved a good cherry in 
western New York. 
Plums. 
The Kilsey is not good north of New Jersey, 
but is valuable south. 
Manama, is earlier than wild goose and good 
for Georgia, is tender north of 41°. 
Peaches. 
Keeport white is useful in Rhode Island. 
Stevenson’s rare ripe, the same. 
Grapes. 
Moore’s Early. Earlier than Concord, but in 
most places much less prolific, valuable for its 


earliness. 


Worden. Ripens about same time as Moore’s 


early, is apt to drop and does not ship well, bet- 


ter quality than Concord. 

Empire State. Mildews easily, not com- 
mended. 

Ulster. Valuable red grape, heavy bearer, 
promises well. 

Woodruff. A good market grape in Ohio, 
healthy and prolific, smells foxy, but tastes 
well, hardy in Iowa. 

Jewell. Black grape, early as Moore’s early, 
small berry, cood in Kansas where it originated. 

Victor. Hardy, productive and early. 

Strawberries. 

Jessie. In Rochester, N. Y., does well, a 

late variety, hardy and vigorous vine. 





Dorchester. Fine new berry, very firm and 


handsome. 

Belmont. A very handsome, firm and good 
berry, ripens as late as July 10 in Rhode 
Island. 





SPANISH AGRICULTURE. 


Since the close of the fifteenth century when 
the Moors were definitely defeated till now 
Spanish agriculture remains in the same state. 
The realm is naturally rich, the climate excel- 
lent, yet the population, very sparse, does not 
raise sufficient cereals for its wants. At 
Florida, near Madrid, an agricultural college 
was commenced in 1854; it is still in course of 
construction and will not be terminated till the 
country possesses some solid government. It 
is what Liebig would call the “vampire system” 
of farming which is pursued. One example 
suffices for all. Inthe province of Murcia, in 
the southeast of Spain, it is the old Roman 
plow which is still in use. The soil is never 
manured, being by nature rich; the rotation is 
naked fallow followed by barley and wheat. 
There are no black cattle, so there is no ma- 
nure; there is no pasturage save what the Me- 
rinos eke out in the Sparta fields. Goats re- 
place cows and straw hay. Farm laborers are 
paid two francs and women one franc per day, 
and die contented, so,as Sancho Panza ob- 
serves, when one is contented there’s an end to 
the matter. 

The fallow receives three primitive plow- 
ings in September, the wheat is sown broad- 
cast and lightly plow in, so that when the 
wheat rises, it has the look of having 
been sown in lines, as the seed falls towards 
the ridge of the furrow. As the farmsteads 
are few and far between, eight to ten miles dis- 
tant, the owner never visits his fields from the 
time of sowing the grain till he comes to scythe 
the crop downin June. When cut the grain 
lies ten or twelve days on the soil, then is 
carted home. There are no roads, the highway 
is the railroad. There are no spring carts, even 
for travelling. 

The sheaves are opened out on a circular 
“threshing” floor sixty-six feet in diameter; 
the layer of straw is twelve inches thick; over 
this mass is dragged by mules a kind of chop- 
per, consisting of silex knives stuck in heavy 
blocks of wood. The result is not only to shake 
out the grain, but to cut the straw; a series or 
riddlings separate the grain from the mass. 
The straw is the provender for the mules and 
sheep; only rye straw is employed as litter. 
In the absence of irrigation—and plenty of fa- 
cilities exist to execute it—there is neither grass 
land nor green crops. The small quantity of 
manure from the stabling of the mules is ap- 
plied to the vine. 

The culture of the vine is equally primitive; 
there is one vine per each six square feet; it 
receives three tillages between January and 
May, and one manuring, stable stuff, every fifth 
year, on each side of the vine alternately; a 
trench twenty inches long, eight wide and 
twelve deep, receives 25 pounds of manure. 
The preparation of the vine is simplicity itself. 
A reservoir in cement, cubing 60 feet on a level 
with the soil, is filled with grapes and pressed 
down with the hand. The mass remains thus 
during four days to ferment to allow the sugar 
to be converted into alcohol. The juice is next 
run off and the residue carried to the press vat, 
which also is the mill for squeezing olives for 
oil. The wine is then collected into deal vats, 
German rye whiskey added to make the liquid 
keep and at once filled into barrels and ex- 
ported. The wine has now 16 per cent alco- 
holic strength, which the blenders water down 
to eight. ‘The residue of the wine press is 
either dried for fuel or applied to the vines as 
manure. Were it distilled as in Francétt-would 
yield ample alcohol to save German importa- 
tions. The backwardness of Spanish agricul- 
ture may be judged by this fact; many propri- 
etors are ignorant of the extent of their hold- 
ings, as the latter have never been surveyed. 
It is but just to add the state has promised to 
do so sinee four centaries. Connor. 





BLACK KNOT ON PLUM. 


Before entering into a description of the disease, 
let us first note afew general facts relating to the 
habits and growthof fungi. The plants known 
as fungi are parasitic or saprophytic in habit, 
their tissues are hard and somewhat coriaceous. 
They draw their nourishment by means of mi- 
nute colorless threads from the plant on which 
they feed. These threads, taken as a whole, 
are called mycelium—spoken of separately are 
called hyphal. Fungi do not have the power of 
producing flower and true seeds like the higher 
order of plants, but produce spores instead, 
which answer the purpose of seeds. It is by 
means of tuese spores the disease is spread. 
These spores are produced on the ends of the 
hyphz. They are small, colorless, spherical 
bodies and when ripe fail off and are blown 
away. The fungi in drawing its nourishment 
from the organic or sap matter of other plants, 
becomes a burden to them. and if the pest can- 
not produce enough fer both it is not the fungus 
that must suffer but the parent plant. The 
fungus known as black knot or spheria mor- 
bosa is very detrimental to the plum, cherry 
and many other fruit plants. It weakens the 
growth of the tree, makes its produce abnormal 
and piece by piece and limb by limb, it preys 
up the tree till the burden is so great that the 
tree finally dies. The spores ot this fungus are 
somewhat limited in their range of feeding, 
being confined to the plants which are botanic- 
ally related to the plum and cherry, and it will 
not feed on the pear or apple. It seems to have 
power of selecting its feeding host. The spore 
attack the tissues and send out minute tubes 
which penetrate the cells, and in time mycelium 
begins to develop and so abundantly increase 
that late in autumn, or early winter, you find it 
has caused a swelling of the tissues affected. It 
remains in this condition until spring arrives. 
Then the increase in growth of mycelium, and 
pressure is so great on the bark that the threads 
break through. They are then called hyphal. 
They have a dark green appearance, and upon 
close examination about the time the plum 
flowers you will find a number of minute spores 
forming on the ends of the branched hyphal. 
There are small, colorless and spherical bodies. 
From this stage on the knot grows blacker and 
rougher, at the same time the spores are ripen- 
ing and failing off. These spores are not ma- 
tured until February, and if you make examin- 
tion this month you will be likely to find them, 
but it requires a high-power microscope. After 
these mature spores are out of the cavity they 
are blown around by the wind, and if they find 
proper conditions to grow, remain and develop, 
and in four or five days begin to grow. 

Thus I have shown it takes some time for & 
knot to mature. It doesn’t stop after one 
year’s growth but continues to send up hyphal 
near the base of last year’s knot and develops 
and so on till sometimes a knot is found spread 
over ten inches of one limb. The question 
arises—How can we prevent this? The only 
way is to watch carefully your trees, and when 


it appears cut it off, cuttingeight or ten inches 
below the diseased portion to make sure and 
get it all; then burn the twigs. If any choke 
cherries grow near your orchard remove them, 
for they develop spore to be transmitted to your 
trees. This month is the time to prevent this 
enemy. See to it that all affected limbs are cut 
and burned and so exterminate the enemy from 
your plum trees. L. 0. 





TUBERCULOSIS. 


This is a disease of a character that demands 
our utmost efforts and vigilance to keep it from 
our cattle. It may exist in many of our do- 
mestic animals but is particularly confined to 
the bovine species and is more common in well- 
bred animals than in scrubs. 

It is said that the Ayrshires are more exempt 
from this disease than any other breed. The 
greater number of cases of tuberculosis are due 
to hereditary taint but climate has some in- 
fluence. It is transmissible by inhaling the 
expired air of animals, also from the saliva 
either moist or dry; to young animals it is 
mostly spread by the milk of the mother In- 
fants have had this disease from being reared 
on milk from cows thus affected. It is gener- 
ally accompanied by mal nutrition and rapid 
wasting of the tissues. Heredity acts an im- 
portant partin the extension of this disease. 
It may even skip over one generation and not 
show itself and then break out again in the 
third generation. Sex is said to have a predis- 
posing influence it being more frequent in cows 
than in bulls but this may be due to the fact 
that in this country there are about 15 cows to 
one bull. 

Cold and damp locations are prone to the 
development of this disease especially near 
large cities. The disease is always caused by 
bacilli. The symptoms may vary according 
to the severity of the disease and also there 
may be quite an elapse of time after the ex- 
posure before the disease manifests itself. The 
animal is generally dull and the appetite is ca- 
pricious, the skin is sensitive and the hair stands 
up. Some cows that have this disease are al- 
most continually in heat but are generally 
sterile. The milk may not decrease in quantity 
but in quality it becomes poor. In the early 
stages there is a dry cough, often there will be 
lameness in one and then in the other of the 
forward legs. As the disease progresses emacia- 
tion increases, the eyes become sunken and the 
animal has a peculiarly consumptive look. Dur- 
ing the latter stages the head is held low, the 
breathing is quick and laborious, the cough in 
creases, milk becomes very thin and watery, 
sometimes there is a discharge from the nose 
and eyes, the breath is foetid and nearing death 
diarrhea sets in. 

Some cases of tuberculosis may run on for 
years and the animal appear in very fair health 
while others develop the symptoms rapidly and 
die. The tubercles are not confined to the 
lungs alone; they may be in almost any part 
of the body. If they are in the glands there 
assuredly is danger in using the milk. If the 
muscular structure is involved it is not safe to 
use the beef unless very thoroughly cooked. 
The disease is spread more in winter among 
cattle kept in warm, ill ventilated stables than 
in the sammer when they are in pastures. 

The only way to keep this disease in check it 
seems to me is to keep diseased animals by 
themselves or better yet destroy them. Never 
breed from them. The disease cannot be cured, 
the only treatment is to build up the system by 
tonics and plenty of nutritious food, pure air 
and exercise. 

Every farmer should be scrupulously careful 
in buying cattle and see that they are abso- 
lutely free from disease and then see that his 
herd has the best of care with plenty of air and 
exercise. 

A bull that has tuberculosis should never be 
used for breeding on any account as he is lia- 
ble to infect the cows he is allowed to serve as 
well as his offspring. Farmers should look 
upon this as a serious disease and should take 
every precaution against introducing it into 
their herds and never allow an infected animal 
on their premises. SUBSCRIBER. 





MANURING CANNOT BE OVER DONE. 


The venerable Peter Henderson thinks ma- 
nuring cannot be over done, and says: It isa 
great blunder to attempt to grow vegetable 
crops without the use of manures of the vari- 
ous kinds. I never yet saw soils of any kind 
that had borne a crop of vegetables that would 
produce as good a crop the next season without 
the use of manure, no matter how rich the soil 
may be thought to be. An illustration of this 
came under my observation last season. One 
of my neighbors, a market gardener of twenty 
years experience, and whose grounds have 
always been a perfect model of productiveness, 
had itin prospect to runa sixty foot street 
through his grounds; thinking his land suffi- 
ciently rich to carry through a crop of cabbages 
without manure, he thought it useless to waste 
money by using guano on that portion on which 
the street was to be, but on each side he sowed 
guano at the rate of 12,000 pounds to the acre, 
and planted the whole with early cabbages. 
The effect was the most marked I ever saw; 
that portion on which the guano had been used 
sold off readily at $12 per hundred, or about 
$1,400 per acre, both price and crop being more 
than the average; but the portion from which 
the guano had been withheld, hardly averaged 
$3 per hundred. The street occupied fully an 
acre of ground, so that my friend actually lost 
over $1.050 in crop by withholding $60 for 
manure. Another neighbor, with a lease only 
one year to run, also unwisely concluded it 
would be foolish to waste manure on his last 
crop and so planted and sowed all without; 
the result was, as his experience should have 
taught him, a crop of inferior quality in every 
article grown and loss on his eight acres of 
probably $2,000 for that season.—National 
Stockman. 


MAKING THE MOST OF IT. 


Itis to be hoped that every farmer has made 
the most of the opportunity offered this season 
—notably in the Dirigo State—to get a barn 
full of hay, and not only this, but that he 
will make the most of it the coming winter,to im- 
prove his worn-out land. In this direction an 
opportunity presents itself that is rarely to be 
had, for it is rarely, that such an abundance of 
hay is produced, at least in Maine. Not only 
has the first crop proved heavy, but the second, 
and even the third, are abundant, on every patch 
of consequence, and, indeed, on some patches 
that hitherto have been regarded as nearly 
worthless, a fair crop has been harvested. It is 
nature's voluntary gift to the farmer, seemingly 
to help him out of a difficulty, and should 
in nowise be treated asa superfiuity, or beget 
such a feeling of repletion as to engender prodi- 
gality. On the contrary, this extra amount of 
hay, should be as carefully garnered, and as 
well husbanded, as though the crop were short. 
It may be short next year. But if there should 
be a big crop next year, it should all be saved 








just the same, even if the necessity should arise, 





to “teardown our barns and build greater,” 
which would pay ; for nature will not always be 
lavish in one direction, and is not apt to repeat 
herself consecutively, or twice right off. It has 
not oaly been a great year for grass, but also 
for foliage of all kinds, and the stock should 
not lack for variety of fodder the coming winter, 
and with plenty of it (stock) the manure pile 
may be of such dimensions next spring as to 
cheer the farmers’ heart, and redound to his 
prosperity. So make the most of it. 

Just here, in closing, 1 wish to say a word 
about potato rot, which seems to be very preva- 
lent this season. I have noticed that potatoes 
nearest the surface are generally in the worst con- 
dition, and I wonder what this seeming fact indi- 
cates. Does it have anything to do with the earth 
overthem? Ifso, would it be a preventative 
to keep more earth over them? But the cause 
may be more obscure than this. Another thing, 
according 10 my observation, is that the Early 
Rose variety is the worst of all kinds to decay, 
and from this I would draw the inference that 
it were better to have a good share of some 
other kind— Burbank’s seeding for instance, 
which seldom rots badly—than to plant princi- 
pally of Early Rose, as I have known farmers 
to do, notwithstanding it is a fine variety. 

South Bridgton, Me. A. P. REED. 





HOG TROUGHS AND FENDERS. 


The following descriptions, with illustrations, 
of fenders for hog troughs appeared originally 
in the Prairie Farmer. To make the trough 
shown in Fig. 1, put two posts as far apart as 
the trough is Icng. 
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FENDER FOR TROUGH. 


Make the trough a foot wide and five or six 
inches deep; fasten it under the fence, project- 
ing two or three inches on the side opposite the 
hog yard. 
together by cleats, about twenty 
and two inches shorter than the inside of the 
trough. Get two pieces of hard, tough wood, 
twenty inches long by two 
wide. Make these round and two inches in di- 
ameter for about one-third their length. Nail 
on both these firmly to the wide board at each 
end and near one side, letting the rounded parts 
project. Bore a two incl’ hole through each 
post twenty inches from tbe ground, to receive 


inches wide 


hinges for the board to swing on. When this 
board hangs down the lower part of it is in the 
trough. In the middle and upper part of the 
wide board bore a half inch hole. Bore a sim- 
ilar hole twenty inches from one end of a nar- 
row board or pole five feet long. 
to the wide board by putting a bolt through the 
two holes mentioned, so the board or lever can 
turn to one side by using the bolt as a pivot. 
When pouring swill into the trough, turn the 
upper end of the lever to one side a 
then pull it back from the fence, which swings 
the wide board forward. 
at right angles to the wide board, and 


This prevents the pigs from get- 
feed is 


the trough. 
ting into the trough until the 
them. 





A BULL STAFF. 
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In the accompanying figure is shown a device 
vouched for by a Rural New Yorker correspon- 
dent, who claims that with it the handling of 
horned animals is comparatively safe. If the 
chain from any cause should come loose, a 
weapon of defense is still in the leader’s hands. 
Take along fork handle, rivet an iron strap 
over it with six or eight inches of light chain 
attached, to which fasten a good malleable 
harness snap. Put the snapin the nose ring 
and the animal can be led without the rope it 
so desired. 


THE FARMER’S GARDEN. 


How many farmers cultivate enough vegeta- 
bles to supply the table at all times? How 
many set a part of their farm apart for the cul- 
tivation of vegetables and small fruits which 
they can cultivate with a horse? How many 
think a few cabbages, tomatoes and bush beans 
a sufficient variety to have for the table? 

While years roll by there is a great improve- 
ment manifested among the farmers toward 
living more comfortable and making better 
provision for the comforts of the table. Still 
there is much room for improvement, and on 
every farm large enough to maintain a team of 
horses there should be a spot set apart for the 
culture of fruits and vegetables which can be 
worked with the horse. Much better vegetables 
can be raised, a larger variety and at much less 
cost than can ever be obtained from the small 
fenced in corner, attended to by the already 
over tasked wife and hired girl. 

This fall select a half acre of the most suita- 
ble and convenient ground yoa have for 
raising vegetables; give it a good covering of 
well-rotted manure, plow it under, and on one 
side plant two rows of raspberries, one of 
blackcaps and the other of red varieties; next 
to this leave a good sized space to set straw- 
berry plants in the spring; then plant a row of 
rhubarb and asparagus. Set your rhubarb 
plants 4 feet apart and the asparagus 18 inches 
apart in the row. Between the plants set out 
onion sets, planting them pretty deep. Do not 
wait until spring to set out your onions, if you 
want some for the table at the same time, ora 
little ahead, of your neighbor. After the 
ground freezes, put about 4 or 5 inches of ma- 
nure over the whole row, rbubarb, asparagus 
and onions. Leave the remainder of the ground 
for other vegetables in the spring. 

In selecting a piece of ground for this pur- 








little and | 


ready for | 


| 


pose, choose a piece where the surface water 
naturally drains off, and has a southern ex- 
posure, or, as nearly as this can be attained. 
It is earlier and generally matures the majority 
of vegetables better than where the exposure is 
northern. For all kinds of vegetables use 
rotted manure and plenty of it; the richer the 
ground the more rapidly will the vegetables 
mature, and the more succulent, palatable and 
healthy they are. M. MILTON. 





MILK AND BUTTER. 


The following is the tabulated result of the 
milk and butter test of the last New England 
fair : 

ths milk. tbs butter. 


We Mi Russell of Lawrence, Hol- 
- se Esther Abbe- 


awl 
grade ‘Holste ‘in 
Edwin R. Morse of Worce ster, 
grade Hereford ... 

» A. Russell of Lawre nce, 
two-year old Holstein heifer, 
Madam Aberdar 

Charles Robinson of Barre, Hol- 
stein, Koster 3d . 

Charles Kobingon of Barre . ‘Hol. 
stein, Mabel Douglass ... 

Charles Robinson of Barre, Hol- 
stein, Lady Thurston . 

Charles Robinson of Barre, Hol- 
stein, Belle Winkle 

C.W.&J.B Bowker of Royal 
ston, Guernsey, Florence of 
Guernsey ‘ 

C.W.& J. B. Bowker of Royal- 
ston, Gue rnsey, Florence of 
Guernsey, 3d 

W. T. Moore of Svuth Framing- 
ham, Jersey. . 

H. H. Childs of North nips 

grade Jersey 

Edwin R. Morse of Ww ‘orceste r, 
grade Holstein 


56 
48 


40 


39 
38 


ise oe 32 


The committee said: ‘‘We have no doubt, if 
all conditions had been favorable, the amount 
of milk and butter from the animals would 
have been at least one-third greater.”” The 
whole operation was of necessity hurried. 
Chere was too little time to raise all the cream 
ind too little time for it to ripen properly. The 
Davis Swing churn was used and the operation 
of churning required trom 12 minutes for the 
juickest to 14 hours for the slowest. 





MISTAKES IN DAIRYING. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
in writing under the above head says: 

While it is true that there are cows and cows, 
the dairyman that achieves success in dairying 


| is the man who does so by inielligence, and not 


Ge board, or two boards fastened | 
seb aD 4 | by the performance of the cow 


thick and three | 


unaided by a 
dairy knowledge on the part of her owner. 
There can never be tull success in dairying un- 
tila few things are accepted and acted upon, 
namely—that milk giving is a wholly distinct 
function from fat-forming or beef production; 


| that heredity isa great underlying principle of 


| and that success in dairying must be 


is a mother, 
made to 


deep, long milkers; that the cow 


| conform to this principle and that the more 
| nearly we assist the cow to perform the obliga- 
the rounded pieces mentioned, and which act as | 


| a beef stimulator. 


| 
| his failure to treat her 
| principle we have 


| dairy cows a 
Turn the lever back | 
the | 
lower end catches on the upper front edge of | 


| cessful. 
| to direct. 


‘ tain results. 





tions of motherhood, the more nearly shall we 
Another idea that milk 
production calls for a milk producing food, not 
Now this brings me to the 
point I wish to make: The failure of a cow to 


achieve success. is 


| perform in production equal to the expectations 
Fasten this | 


owner, is more often the result of 
with the 
lack of ca- 


of her new 
in accordance 
laid down, than 
pability on the part of the cow. A cow is pur- 
chased and cared for as we would a steer, and 
then we declare the whole system of breeding 
fraud. 


SCISSORED AND PENNED. 





have gizzards to grind their food— 
is in the 


Fowls 
hence whole grain bed occasionally 
line of nature. 


Have a general ‘“‘clean up” after the harvest, 


| gather tomato vines, corn stalks, beet tops, etc., 


and bura or put on to a compost heap. 


The Live Stock Journal says too many farm- 
ers fail to appreciate the worth of having things 


| as convenient as they can be with trifling ex- 


pense. 


The Stockman says that those farmers who 


do the most work are not always the most suc- 


There must be intelligence and thought 


Feed the windfalls in the orchard, to the cows, 
pigs and sheep. This destroys a vast number 
of worms, and saves a corresponding quantity 
of tair fruit next year. 


Farming means hard work and plenty of it; 
means close study and the most careful manage- 
ment; means the full share of anxiety, weari- 
ness and discouragement which falls to the lot 
of the average business man. Farming, in its 
safety and stability, is absolutely the best thing 
in which the masses can engage, but it is nota 
sinecure.— American Stockman and Farmer. 


One reason why much poor butter is made in 
private dairies, is that farmers generally be 
grudge their wives and daughters the most im 
proved appliances. They buy reapers, thresh- 
ing machines, feed cutters, grinding mills, seed 
drills, and sulky plows, but when it comes to a 
butter worker or a creamer, there is no money 
for ‘such new fangled things.”—Breeders Jour- 
nal. 

I know well-to-do farmers who do not take 
any papers. How they can afford todo with- 
out a religious or agricultural paper I am ata 
loss to know. Have you ever noticed that 
where there are no papers, books are scarce? 
No wonder some farmers’ children leave their 
homes to seek entertainment and amusement 
elsewhere. The long winter evenings will soon 
be here and the young folks will need entertain- 
ment; so donot forget to lay aside a few dollars 
with which to buy books and papers. 


A good sound pedigree secures uniform, cer- 
A bull whose pedigree is made 
up of a number of dissimilar strains is unlikely 
to get his calves with that uniformity of good 
type which is so desirable. The fashion of the 
present day 1s to use young bulls, beginning 
with them when they are abvut fifteen months, 
and discarding them often when they are three 
years old; frequently they are slaughtered be- 
fore their stock becomes appreciated. In olden 
times bulls were wont to be used charily at first, 
their progeny were carefully noticed, and a suc- 
cessful sire was used so long as he continued 
serviceable. 


Hutchinson Brown of Lake county, Ohio 
does not believe in the silo. He says: “The 
enthusiastic siloist talks and writes as though 
every bushel basketful of the stinking stuff 
was equal to a bundle of bright, green, dry 
fodder. When they can convince people that a 
gallon of sour maple sap is equal in value toa 
gallon of sweet syrup, then we shall turn our 
evaporators to some other purpose. The sun 
has the same effect on green fodder that the 
fire has on sap, and if it is handled with the 
same intelligent carea very small percentage 
will be wasted.” How much hay is thus in 
telligently cured, and doesn’t Mr. Brown over 
state the case against ensilage ? 
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Women’s Iuterests, 


Editor. 





E. WHITAKER, 








MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COM- 
PANION. 

‘Another new cook book!” But why 
not, as it treats of a subject of vital im- 
portance three times a day. A small host 
of new housekeepers are yearly beginning 
to cook, and endeavoring through many 
blunders to become skilled in the art. 

We do not cook now as our mothers did 
in their early housekeeping days, and the 
rules in grandmother's manuscript cook 
books are strangely indefinite. 

Fashions in cookery yearly change as in 
other matters and the cook book of twenty 
or even ten years ago, while it contains 
much that is of use, does not teach the 
latest methods or the dishes most popular 
upon our table at the present time. 

In whatever else American women may 
feel indifferent they are now showing an 
increased interest in culinary matters. This 
has been brought about largely by the 
efforts of a few who have studied and ex- 
perimented for years, and who saw the 
drift of woman’s opinion that all household 
work was a drudgery. 

Miss Parloa was one of the first to ele- 
vate fine healthful cooking to a place 
among desirable accomplishments, and to 
consider it a science to be taught by pub- 
lic lessons. Her work and her name are 
familiarly quoted by housekeepers every- 
where, a good and sufficient reason for a 
new cook book from her pen. She says in 
the preface: ‘‘A large part of my leisure 
time in the last few years has been passed 
in working on this book. Those who are 
familiar with my other cook-books will see 
that this one contains not only many hun- 
dred new receipts but a number of chap- 
ters on important subjects treated only 
briefly, if at all, in my earlier works.” 

The present volume has nearly a thou- 
sand pages, sixty of which are devoted to 
the plan, construction and furnishing an 
ideal kitchen and store-room, with illus- 
trations. 

Some practical suggestions are quoted : 

Let the sink rest on iron legs. The space un- 
der it should not be enclosed, as every dark 
place is a source of temptation to a slovenly do- 
mestic. 

There should be a small table about the 
height of the range, for use asa resting place 
for utensils when omeletes, griddle cakes, etc., 
are made. It should be covered up with zinc. 

In the pantry have a strong rack a few inches 
from the floor on which to place the flour bar- 
rel; the idea being to get a free circulation of 
air under the barrel and prevent dampness. 

The remarks about ventilating cellars 
are invaluable. A housekeeper of our ac- 
quaintance has been greatly troubled this 
summer because of dampness in her 
cellar. The cellar floor remained 
dry while the pipes of the furnace 
and timbers of the house floor were 
dripping with moisture in spite of daily 
airing and ventilating. From her own ex- 
periments, after many wearisome endeav- 
ors to overcome the trouble, she discov- 
ered for herself what Miss Parloa tells in 
her new book as follows : 

“When acool cellar is aired on a warm day, 
the entering air being in motion appears cool; 
but as it fills the cellar the cooler air with which 
it becomes mixed chills it, the moisture is con- 
densed, and dew is deposited on the cold walls, 
and may often be seen running down them in 
streams. Then the cellar is damp and soon be- 
comes mouldy. To avoid this the windows 
should only be opened at night, and late,—the 
last thing before retiring. There is no need to 
fear that the night air is uphealthful; it is pure 
as the air of midday, and is really drier. The 
cool air enters the apartment during the night 
and circulates through it. The windows should 
be closed before sunrise in the morning and kept 
closed and shaded through the day. 

It would be well for every housekeeper 
to remember this. 

Several pages of this book are devoted 
to the economical and best ways of manag- 
ing coal fires; many more in describing 
different varieties of food and their care; 
their best seasoning and the most advan- 
tageous methods of cooking. 

These recipes, which are not expensive 
and are simple to prepare, are marked so 
the cook on opening the book can easily 
suit herself without reading a dozen rules 
to find something adapted to her material 
or time. 

As a reason for giving so much space to 
bills of fare and serving meals, the writer 
says: ‘If the fare be very simple and 
one’s means be small, it is possible to serve 
dishes in such @ way so as to convey in- 
struction in good manners at each meal. 

Messrs. Estes and Lauriat of Boston, 
publish this volume. 





THE LAST JAR. 

The season for preserving and pickling 
is about over, the work having been hur- 
tied a little by the early fall weather. It 
is a pleasure and a reward for all the 
fatigue and weariness, to look over the 
good things, to think of the help they will 
be in cold winter weather, and to antic- 
ipate the fine and delicate flavors—found 
‘0a greater degree in these home made 
articles than those made by the wholesale 
in tactories and canning establishments. 

It is hoped that more success has 
followed our readers than attended 
the late Mrs. Horace Greeley in 
one of her efforts in this line. Having re- 
‘tived careful instructions from a skillful 
housekeeper with regard to the modus 
»erandi of preserving fruit, she undertook 
‘can some peaches. Some time after- 
ward her friend inquired how she had suc- 
‘eeded, and was surprised to learn that 
the fruit had spoiled. ‘Did you follow 
ly directions ?” was the natural inquiry. 
“Well, no, not exactly,” said Mrs. Greeley. 





“‘The fact is, it was such hot work that 
I set the cans aside for awhile to cool 
before putting on the covers !” 

The story only proves the need of closely 
following a receipe as given, even if in 
one’s own judgment there appears little 
need of being so minute and exact. Old 
housekeepers fail oftener than beginners in 
this respect. 

The quinces, grapes, crabapples and bar- 
berries being less perishable than other 
fruits yet remain to be preserved, and then 
house-cleaning will in its turn claim atten- 
tion. 

The following directions will be found 
to give satisfaction : 


QUINCES WITH SwEET APPLEs.—When mak- 
ing quinces into preserve—a receipe for which 
has been given—to increase the quantity with- 
out the addition of sugar take one third as 
much sweet apple pared and quartered, as there 
is of quince. 

When the quince has boiled enough skim it 
out and put the sweet apple into the syrup; boil 
until it looks red and clear; an hour and a half 
will not be too long. Then put the quince and 
apple in alternate layers into a jar, and the 
flavor of the quince will penetrate the apple so 
that one cannot be distinguished from the other. 
Pour the boiling syrup over all and seal. 


Driep PrREsERvES.—Any fruit which has 
been preserved in syrup may be converted into 
dry preserves by first draining from the syrup 
and then drying slowly; sprinkling powdered 
sugar over it dries. Pack in boxes as directed 
for tomato figs. 


GRAPE JELLY.—Take grapes which are not 
quite ripe, remove from the stems, wash and 
drain. Add a little water to them, set on the 
stove and boil about ten minutes, mashing 
them until they are all broken. Drain through 
a flannel jelly bag but do not press any of the 
pulp through. Measure the juice and the sugar 
allowing an equal amount of each. Boil the 
juice ten minutes, skimming well. Put the sugar 
in a bowl, and after the juice is boiled and 
skimmed, pour it as it boils on to the sugar, 
Stir rapidly, skim off the froth that rises, and 
as soon as the sugar is dissolved pour into 
glasses. 

BARBERY JELLY.—See that the fruit is clean, 
but it need not be stripped from the stem. Use 
one-half apple and the same of barberries. If 
made entirely of barberries the flavor is too 
strong. Put the fruit in a preserving kettle 
with sufficient water to just cover it, and boil 
until it is thoroughly soft. 

When done drain through a jelly bag until 
the juice is all out but do not squeeze any of the 
pulp through. Measure the juice and the sugar 
allowing one pound of sugar to one pint of juice. 
Boil the juice hard and rapidly for fifteen min- 
utes, then add the sugar and boil fast for ten 
minutes more or until it is thick. Turn it into 
glasses ; set aside to harden before covering the 
tops. 

BARBERRIES AND APPLES.—One peck of bar- 
berries, one gallon of molasses, five pounds of 
brown sugar. Boil the molasses alone, then 
put in the sugar and skim it. Then add the 
barberries and boil until they are clear. Skim 
tbem out and put in a peck and a half of sweet 
apples pared and quartered, and boil until soft. 
After they are all cooked pour the syrup over 
the apples and berries in a jar. 

CraB APPLE PRESERVES.—Select fair apples, 
wipe tkem clean, and cut off the blossom end 
but leave the stem on. Allow one pound of 
sugar toeach pound of fruit. Prepare a syrup 
of the sugar and a little water and let it boil 
clear. Then put in the crab apples and cook 
them slowly until soft enough for a brown 
straw to piercethem. Fill the jars three-quar- 
tere full and pour the hot syrup over them. 





KNITTED AND CROCHETED 
SKIRTS. 

Directions are given below for making 
these warm and comfortable garments. 
They are very appropriate for holiday pres- 
ents, and it is none too early to begin 
making one in order to have it finished in 
season. Crocheting one of these skirts 
will not try the eyes and will be less weari- 
some for an invalid to busy herself with 
than to make fine laces or squares of knit- 
ted quilts, and the result is of practical 


use. 
LADY’S CROCHETED SKIRT. 

This skirt is made with a yoke and fits closely. 
The directions were given in the Boston Globe 
by Mrs. Niles, and will be easily understood : 

One pound of star light Scotch yarn, any 
shade desired, and a bone hook of medium size 
are required. 

The yoke is made first, commencing at the 
bottom; make a chain of 194 stitches. It is 
worked in rows back and forth in short crochet, 
which is: Insert hook in stitch, draw yarn 
through, then through both stitches on hook, 
always taking back part of stitch. 

First row of yoke—All short crochet. 

Second row—Going back 1 short crochet in 
first stitch, pass by 2 stitches, 1 short crochet in 
next, pass by 1 stitch, rest of row short crochet 
in every stitch. 

Repeat second row till you have finished in 
all 21 rows. 

Twenty-second row—* 1 trebie crochet(which 
is yarn over the needle twice, insert in stitch, 
draw yarn through 2 stitches, three times) in 
each of 2 stitches, 2 chain pass by 2 stitches *, 
repeat from * to * across. 

Twenty-third row—All single crochet, also 
going down both sides of yoke to give it a 
finish. 

Get a piece of elastic three-quarters of an inch 
wide and 25 3-4 inches long, run it through the 
opening at top of yoke and fasten each end. 

Now lap over about 5 stitches of right hand 
lower part of yoke on to left, catch lightly. 
This will give you about 189 stitches to work 
on. 

First round of skirt—* 2 short crochets in 1 
stitch, 2 short crotchet in next, 1 short crotche; 
in next, 2 short crochet in next, 2 short crochet 
in next *—always taking back part of stitch— 
repeat from * to * all round; when you get 
to where it was lapped over take through both 
thicknesses. 

Second round—* 1 short crochet in each of 4 
stitches, 3 short crochet all in 1 stitch, 1 short 
crochet in each of 4 stitches, pass by 2 stitches 
*, repeat from * to * all round. 

Repeat the second round of skirt until the 
skirtis long enough. About 31 inches is a good 
length. Have two buttons and button-holes in 
yoke to fasten it. 

CHILD’s CROCHETED SKIRT. 


The materials required are two skeins of 
Scotch yarn, any shade desired, and a bone 
hook of medium size. Always work in back 
part of stitch. 

Make a chain of 156 stitches unite with 1 
treble crotchet. 





To do treble crotchet, yarn over hook once, 
insert hook, draw yarn through, draw yarn 
through 2 stitches, then draw yarn through re- 
maining 2 stitches. 

First round—One treble crochet into each ot 
4 stitches, * 3 treble crotchet all into 1 stitch, 1 
treble into each of 5 stitches, pass by 2 stiches *, 
repeat from * to * across. There should be 
now 12 scallops. 

Repeat above 11 times more. 

Thirteenth round—* 1 treble crotchet in each 
of 4 stitches, 3 t. c. all in 1 stitch, 1 t. c. in each 
of4 stitches, pass by 3 stitches *, repeat from * 
to *, 

Fourteenth round—* 1 t. c. into each of 4 
stitches, pass by 2 stitches, 1 t. c. into each of 4 
stitches *, repeat from * to * 

Fitteenth round—Like l4th. 

Sixteenth round—* 1 t. c. into each of 3 
stitches, 3 all into 1, 1 intoeach of 4, pass by 4 
stitches *, repeat from * to *. 

Seventeenth round—* 1 t.c. into each of 3 
stitches, 3 all into 1, 1 into each of 3, pass by 2 
stitches *, repeat from * to *. 

Work two more rounds in this manner. 

Twentieth round—Treble crochet into every 
stitch. 

Twenty-first round—* 1 treble crochet into 
each of 2 stitches, 2 chain, pass by 2 stitches *, 
repeat from * to *. 

Through the twenty-first row run ribbon to 
tie at waist. 

Twenty-second round— Treble crotchet in 
every stitch. 

This finishes the skirt. 

CROCHETED SKIRT IN ROMAN COLORS. 


Two okeins of gray or black star-light Scotch 
yarn, 1 skein each of garnet, yellow, black, 
pink, olive, blue, white; bone crochet hook. 

Commence at bottom of skirt with a chain of 
225 stitches and crochet a row of shorts. c. with 
same shade. Then join together in a circle. 
All the other rounds are done in short crochet. 

Make nine rows with garnet, 2 rows with yel- 
low, 2 rows with white, 2 rows with black, 2 
rows with pink, 2 rows with olive, 9 rows 
with blne, 2 rows with yellow, 2 rows with 
white, 2 rows with black, 2 rows with pink, 2 
rows with olive, 9 rows with garnet, 70 rows 
with gray or black, whatever you wish the top 
of the skirt finished with. 

Narrow inthe second row of color used for 
top, whether black or gray, every 10 stitches 
by missing a stitch, When you get to 22nd 
row narrow every ninth stitch; in 42nd row 
every 8th stitch, and in 62nd row every 7th 
stitch. 

These skirts are very fashionable work at 
present and easily made. 

LADY’S KNITTED SKIRT. 

Thirteen ounces of star-light Scotch yarn, two 
bone knitting needles of medium size. 

This skirt is knit in two pieces and sewed to- 
gether and there is no narrowing or widening. 
The fullness at the top makes it wide enough 
to slip over the head without making a placket 
hole. 

Cast on 164 stitches, knit across plain. 

First row—Slip 1, 1 plain, * make 1, 5 plain, 
narrow, 2 plain, narrow, 5 plain, makel, 2 
plain *. 

Repeat from * tou * 8 times and knit the last 
stitch plain. 

Second row—Plain. 

Repeat these two rows 11 timeseach. This 
forms lace trimming for the bottom of the 
skirt. 

Knit the first row of the body like the fifth 
row of the lace. 

Second row—Seamed. 

Third row—Like first. 

Fourth row—Seamed. 

Fifth row—Like first. 

Sixth row—Plain. 

Seventh row—Seamed. 

Eighth row—Plain. 

Repeat last eight rows until the skirt is of de- 
sired length. Run ribbon through a row of 
holes made by knitting—l plain, * narrow, 
make 1*. Repeat from * to * to end of row. 
Knit 2 plain rows and bind off loosely. 





CURING HAMS. 

About a year ago you published in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER a receipt said to be Mrs. 
Henry Clay’s for vickling hams. I tried it last 
year and had fine success, but my paper is mis- 
laid and I have forgotten the receipt. Willi 
you have the kindness to republish it for the 
benefit of myself and others. 0. H. OC. 

Rockland, Mass. 


This is the receipt alluded to as coming from 
the mistress of “Ashland.” For every ten 
hams of moderate size she took three and one- 
half pounds of fine salt, one pound of saltpeter 
and two pounds of brown sugar and after mix- 
ing them thoroughly rubbed the hams there- 
with on either side. They were then packed in 
a tight box and placed in a cool outhouse for 
about three weeks, when the hams were taken 
out and put in a pickling tub or hogshead and 
covered with brine strong enough to float an 
egg. After remain ing in the pickle about three 
weeks they were taken out, thoroughly rubbed 
with fresh salt and hung up in a well ventilated 
house for a few days to dry, after which they 
were transferred to the smoke house where they 
were hung up and smoked with green hickory 
or walnut wood until they had the color of 
bright mahogany, when each ham was sewed 
up in canvas, the covering white washed and 
hung up to dry, after which they were white 
washed again and packed away in hogsheads 
with hickory ashes until wanted either for home 
use or to send to Boston. 

Another method for curing hams and bacon 
is as follows: When the meat has been prop- 
erly cut up, rub it well with salt and let it lie to 
drain for twenty-four hours. This removes 
some of the surplus moisture. Then take 74 
pounds of salt, 24 pounds of sugar and four 
ounces of saltpeter with water enough to fully 
dissolve them. Add two ounces of cayenne 
pepper and boil the mixture a few minutes; 
skim and set aside to cool. Rub the meat 
thoroughly again with the dry mixture of salt, 
saltpeter, sugar and pepper and pack solid in a 
barrel or tub, and after the boiled liquor is cool 
pour it over the hams, first weighting them with 
clean stones to keep them under the pickle. In 
six weeks the meat will be ready for smoking. 
Smoke with hickory, brush wood or corn cobs, 
or both, one hour a day for ten days. It is 
better to make the fire outside the smoke Louse 
and carry the smoke in by a flue to prevent 
overheating the meat. After taking from the 
smoke house rub thoroughly with black pepper 
and pack in boxes of dry wheat chaff or cut 
straw. 

We once asked a large butcher how he 
cured hams. His reply was, ‘“‘I move them 
every other day from one hogshead to another.” 
The trouble with many is that they pack the 
hams so close against the sides of the tub and 
each other that the pickle does not have a 
chance to penetrate the meat till the inside next 
the bone taints. Both ham brine and pork 
brine may spoil by remaining too still. The 
more the barrels or tubs are moved and the 
brine shaken before the meat is cured the 


better. Much pork is spoiled in warm weather 
by allowing bits of meat to float on the brine 
undisturbed for several days ata time. Keep 
all the large pieces constantly and wholly under 
the brine and the small bits skimmed off clean. 
Fat pork can not be made too salt by a surplus 
of undissolved crystals. The lean meat of 
hams would take too much salt from a 
saturated solution, hence we use sugar, saltpeter 
and pepper in place of clear salt. 





TAKE THE HAINT. 

Short, fat women wear fur-lined circulars 
almost to an individual; and tall, lean women 
affect short walking jackets and look like lib- 
erty poles with night gowns on. 

Why will a short woman always wear plaids, 
which make her look even shorter and more 
dumpy ? And why do tall women take naturally 
to stripes? 


Look about you when you takea walk down 
one of our fashionable streets, and notice the 
fact that the plainest-faced women wear the 
most striking costumes, as if they hoped by 
gaudy costumes in dress to make amends for 
undue length of noses and excess of pimples 
and freckles. 

Long-necked women invariably “do” their 
hair ina French twist, so as to let all creation 
observe the fact that their necks are long; and 
short-necked women stick to frogs on the napes 
of their necks, and from behind present the 
appearance of their heads resting on their 
shoulders.—New York Weekly. 





ONE WAY OF LOOKING AT IT. 
The same hands that made crazy quilts for 
for amusement can make rag carpets to cover 
home floors. Rag carpets are just as xsthetic 
as crazy quilts. The washtub is an excellent 
gymnasium ; were it only a crazeevery girl in 
the land would be taking lessons on the wash- 
board. If these are menial occupations we 
have made them so. They hurt the 
pride more than they do the physical powers. 
These duties distributed in a family would not 
fall hard upon any one member. It will be re- 
membered that Mrs. Whitney in ‘‘We Girls” 
makes one of them say of their neat housekeep- 
ing: ‘‘We could not tell whether we dined in 
the kitchen or kitched in the dining-reom.— 
Detroit Free Press. 





WOOL MATRESSBES. 

Awriter in the New York Tribune says wool 
is so cheap now that almost any one can afford 
a wool mattress. Fifteen pounds or two fleeces 
of coarse wool are enough for a single bed. 
Use warm water and sal soda and the washing 
will be no great task. One pound or one pound 
and a half of sal soda will be enough. Any 
one can make the mattress so it will look like 
those on sale. Wool mattresses are never made 
as thick as hair mattresses. 





Senator Frye of Maine draws this unpleasant 
picture of the condition of working women in 
Europe: “I found girls in factories in Venic 
working with great skill for from 5 to 12 cents 
a day, the most experienced getttng 12 cents a 
day, out of which they have to live, but how 
they live isa wonder. Their chief diet is mac- 
caroni. Farm hands all over Europe—women 
—earn 20 cents aday. Women do most of the 
field work. I saw no improved machinery on 
the farms of the continent. I have seen twenty 
women in one field at work—not a man in 
sight. ‘The plain people see no meat to eat but 
once a week on the continent. 





Housekeepers should not destroy receipts or 
other memoranda of payments to grocers, 
butchers, bakers and others. A file would oc- 
cupy but a little space, and in the course of a 
year would pay for itself ten times over. 





Honie Evidence 


No other preparation has won success at 
home equal to Hood's Sarsaparilla. In 
Lowell, Mass., where it is made, it is now, 
as it has been for years, the leading medicine 
for purifying the blood, and toning and 
strengthening the system. This ‘‘ good name 
at home’”’ is “a tower of strength abroad.’’ 
It would require a volume 
to print all Lowell people 
have said in favor of Hood’s 
of Sarsaparilla. Mr. Albert 

Estes, living at 28 East Pine 
Lowell Street, Lowell, for 15 years 


employed as boss carpenter by J. W. Bennett, 
president of the Erie Telephone Company, 
had a large running sore come 6a his leg, 
which troubled him a year, when he began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The sore soon grew 
less in size, and in a suort time disappeared. 

Jos. Dunphy, 214 Cen- 
tral Street, Lowell, had 
swellings and lumps 
on his fies and neck, Hood’s 
which Hood’s Sarsapa- Sarsaparilla 
rilla completely cured. 

Mrs. C. W. Marriott, wife of the First As- 
sistant Fire Engineer of Lowell, says that 
for 16 years she was troubled with stomach 
disorder and sick headache, which nothing 
relieved. The attacks came on every fort- 
night, when she was obliged to take her bed, 
and was unable to endure any noise. She 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after a time 
the attacks ceased entirely. 

Many more might be given had we room. 
On the recommendation of people of Lowell, 
who know us, we ask you to try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


Doses One Dollar 
FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Faci 
Development, Hair and Seale, Superfiuor 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Mot 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’' Heads, Sea: 
Pitting and their treatment Send 10c. f 
4 edition. Dr. John R Woodbar: 
Pearl St » Albany, N. Y. Established 18: 


People 


Praise 





k of 50 
87 North 


ARW OOD’S HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
— — of all ag es and both sexes for 
. HAR Woop, Barre, Mass. 





sale. 





Poultry 
Supplies, 


ALL KINDS, 


SEND FOR 
Special 
Cireular.- 


RETAIL 


AND 


Wholesale. 
WRITE FOR 


PRICES. 


GROUND OYSTER SHELLS. 


CELEBRATED COOLEY 


CREAMER, 


And Improved Print Butter Carrier. 


Chicken Bone, Beef Scraps, 


Barley and Wheat for Poultry. 


Bone Meal for Cattle and Poultry, 


LEVER HAY CUTTERS, ROOT CUTTERS, 


Prescott Cow Stanchions, 


Needle and Lightning Hay Knives. 
Enterprise and American Meat Choppers, 
Right Hand and other Corn Shellers, 
Farmers Boilers, 


Sausage Fillers and Stuffers. 


HOLLAND BULBS HAVE ARRIVED. 





PARKER & WOOD, 


WOODEN WARE. 
AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 


SEEDS. 


Send your address for our 1887 
BULB CATALOGUE. 


49 NORTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 





THE KEMP 


The greatest labor panies 
with it. Its use benefits al 


MANURE 


machine ever invented for the farm. 
farmers alike; the rich, the poor, the ttirifty, the ehiftless. 


SPREADER, 


Human hands can not compete 
No matter 


how large or how small the manure pile, you can not afford to waste it by applying it to the field; with- 


out the Kemp Spreader. 
THIS FALL WITHOUT USING THE 
the crop, saves labor. Try it and be convinced. 
breakages. Send for circulars. 


DON’? THINK OF SEEDING DOWN A SING 
KEMP SPREADER. 
New Improvements. 


EK PIECE OF GROUND 
It makes manure go farther, increases 
Draft reduced one-third., No 


The RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


a 





LOW’S 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, and are conceded to possess more 
than any other sort of their respective classes; also my Essex Hybrid Specialties are 

and extremely popular with Gardeners and truckers. 
Containing 
Names and prices of the best varieties of Vegetable, 


SEED CATALOGUE 


Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most 
Special terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


lowest market rates. 


“Peerless Early” Cabbage! 
0 “Bay State” Squash! 


good joints 
very superior 
TRY THEM. 
112 pages of Descriptions, Illustrations, 
approved patte rns z 


FRE 


Send for catalogue 


adres AARON LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, MASS, ° 





Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the ree 
quirements and varying tastes of all families; fitted for 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
all the agg ne cooking sehools throughout the coun- 
try. Miss Parloa says: ‘* The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and I 
always use and re commend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus." 

Our motto is, “The best is ‘the Chea est,” and we 
spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
leading goods. THE MaGez RANGES, FURNACES, 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON, MASS- 


TEST YOUR COWS, 


The relative Butter Value of each Cow in the Herd 
determined by the OIL TEST. Send for circulars. 
CORNISH, CURTIS & GREEN, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
AGENT for Dr. Scott’s beautiful Electric 
Corsets, Brushes, Belts, etc. Ne risk, qucik 
sales. Territory given, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dr. SCOTT 843 B’way N. Y. 


BELLE CITY 


Feed2Ensilage 
CUTTER. 


Farmers know that feeding En- 
silage increases profits, and we 
ask you to send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price Lists before 

7 buying a cutter. All sizes. 
4 Silo and Ensilage treatise FREE, 


Belle City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 








WANTED, (Samples FREE) 








tery, Chronic Di- 


arrhesa, Kidney 
Troubles, 


trated Pamphiet 


THE 


MOST WONDERFUL 
FAMILY REMEDY 





EVER KNOWN. 


OHNSON’S 


Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 
Lungs, Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 


mation of very 

and great value. Ev- 

Spinal Diseases. | erybody should 
We will send free, have this book, 
postpaid, to all and those who 
who send their send for it will 
names, an Illus- ever after thank 
their lucky stars. 


FOR INTERNAL 


— AND— 


EXTERNAL USE. 


containing infor- 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall 
be refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail price, 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid te 
any part of the United States or Canada. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., P. O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 


LINIMENT 








BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautifu) 
in finish. In 
dorsed by our 
best artists. 








Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. c. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


HORSE IMPFIVED 
Machines for SEPO\ VER 


lar and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 
chines for TH RENTING 
Acknowledged 





and CLEANING Grain. 


regarding 


EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY 2 QUANTITY OF WORK 


‘Free. Address’ A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


Free. 
pen ‘dione AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 


On Exhibition and for sale by C. H. 
Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton St., Boston. 





UTOMATIC STEAM COOKE 


Outfit FREE. Territory FREE. Steady 

Employment. Apply for Terms at Once, 

WILMOT CASTLE & BRO, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


WHITMAN’S 
THRESHING MACHINES 


AND 





The cheapest, lightest running, most ¢ durable, and 
will thresh as much grain as any made, cleaning & 
better, and does not waste or blow over light giain, 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 

Also Magic cast steel Feed Mills for grinding 
corn, oats, barley and all other grain, run by Two- 
horse Power; also Cider Mills, Hay Cutters, Saw- 
ing Machines, Vegetable Cutters, yheelbarrows 
Barrel Headers, etc., and general line Agricultural 
Implements and Machine ry. 


W. E. WHITMAN, Winthrop, Me., U. 8. A. 
JAPANESE SOAP, 








STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
undry, » Toilet, and all other purposes. 
Will not yellow the clothes like soaps made mostly 


of rosin. Contains no filthy disease- 
NEST SOA PMAD EL Positively cures 


CLEA 
and prevents cha or ae tf 4 send seven Wrap- 
rs or Trade Marks from our soaps and get the 
—— set of cards ever sent out. 


~ Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
__ sk M’E’G CO., Springficld, Mase 





NEW ENGLAND FARMEK, SATURDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 


24, 1887. 








Btw England Harmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 24 1887 








$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each ether of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


NYE, ...-. « NASHUA, N. H. 

Ff. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 

= H. STAFFORD, .S0, WALLINGFORD, VT. 

W. WINGATE, . . . SOUTH ELIOT, ME. 

x P. RICHARDSON, .So. DEERFIELD, MASs., 
H.B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREE, VT. 

Are duly authorized agents of this paper ana 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptione without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 


G. W. 





The New Hampshire grange fair was 
such a success that the Merrimack Journal 
of Franklin Falls, N. H., suggests that the 
next New England fair be a grange fair. 





The ‘‘cattle show” season is at its height, 
and the fairs this year are up to the aver- 
age of merit with a continual tendency to 
improvement. ‘The agitation in the agri- 
cultural press for cleaner and more educa- 
tional exhibitions is bearing fruit. 





Without slighting any of the agricultural 
features of the paper we are giving our 
readers as much matter of practical value 
to women, on the third page each week, as 
is contained in many of the monthly publi- 
cations devoted exclusively to women’s in- 
terests. 





The latest vulgar display of wealth is to 
be made in agorgeous drinking saloon in 
New York city, where the floor is to be in- 
laid with silver dollars. Such a waste 
however less foolish than that made by the 
customers who pay their dollars over the 
counter for alcoholic poisons. 


is 





Public sentiment will endorse the deci- 
sion of the Illinois supreme court that the 
condemned anarchists must hang. Men 
teaching and preaching such dangerous 
doctrines should feel the extreme penalty 
of the law. They are social, political and 
moral firebrands, infinitely worse than the 
common murderer. 





England seems to be pursuing a very 
short-sighted as well as unjust policy to- 
ward Ireland, and one that will surely re- 
coil. It is hard to understand why the 
foremost nation of the world, prominent 
in good works, should in this particular 
case be so persistently unjust. If Glad- 
stone’s life is spared it will not be surpris- 
ing to see him back to the premiership 
before many years. 





The criminal classes present some of the 
most perplexing problems that the states- 
man is required to solve. How to control 
them while at large, particularly when 
herded in cities; how to govern and em- 
ploy them when in confinement—are ever 
present and very practical questions. 
These queries receive increased prominence 
on account of the action of the political 
demagogue, who to gain popularity for him- 
self has posed as the distinctive friend of the 
laboring man, and bemoaned the ‘‘contract 
prison labor” system which he claimed 
caused the labor of the vicious to depreci- 
ate the results of honest and free toil. All 
this was very plausible and won the sympa- 
thy and support of hosts of well meaning 
people. But the demand that convict la- 
bor shall not be allowed to injure honest 
labor, though a reasonable one, is as un- 
called for, as would be a demand that 
witches shall not be burned. Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, commissioner of labor, estimates 
by aseries of careful computations that con- 
vict labor has an effect on free labor of one 
fifty four one-hundredths of one per cent— 
practically an imperceptible amount. 

But as the convicts if at large or unem- 
ployed would cost so much as to be no in- 
considerable tax on industry, it is seen 
that, when the whole question is consider- 
ed, even the small fraction above noticed 
dwindles into infinitesimal insignificance. 

When the problem of what is best for 
the prisoner is considered a wide field is 
opened. ‘The objects of imprisonment so 
far as they are reformatory call for some 
kind of labor, but there are grave doubts 
whether convict labor is the best. It has 
advantages as a means of making money 
for the state and securing the easiest sup- 
port of the convicts; but these considera- 
tions should be the last to be thought of. 
The tendency of the times is toward some 
kind of industrial education, which shall 
profitably employ the convicts, and return 
them to the world fitted to enter the ranks 
of industry and be a benefit ratber than a 
burden on the community. 








REMINISCENCES. 

The communication from A. H. Patch, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., revives memories concerning the old 
standard firm of Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & 
Co, of Boston and Worcester. “Co.” was at- 
tached to the title of the firm foratime and 
the genial and gentlemanly Mr. Ormsby is too 
well remembered to be ignored. The writer 
spent many very pleasant hours in his society 
at the old “Court mills,” at Worcester, in 1855, 
where the firm then manufactured agricultural 
tools. 

Great changes have occurred in certain stand- 








ard articles since that day, especially in mow- 
ing machines, for the one wheel “Ketchum,” 
would hardly be tolerated in this day of pro- 
gress and science. The old Court Mills have 
long since passed away and in their place, fine 
business blocks have been erected by the Sals- 
burys—father and son. 

Mr. Patch refers to the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, and mentions the fact of Mr. Joel 
Nourse reviving the same in 1851. In 1852 the 
writer spent a short time in Boston on his bridal 
trip, and went in and saw it printed, which was 
a new experience to a young Vermonter. Dur- 
ing the many intervening years the FARMER 
has been a constant and enjoyable educator in 
our household, and never more so than since 
under its present management. Just imagine the 
changes that have occurred in good old Boston 
since 1851 But our citizens have the same 
pride in Boston as do those of the old Bay 
State, for itis our Boston, as it is one of the 
colonial landmarks in which every lover of 
New England takes an honest pride. 

This being the week of the state fair of Ver- 
mont holders at Burlington, we consider it in 
part a holiday week, and expect a fine exhibi- 
tion. The season has been propitious anda 
bountiful harvest has been the reward of the 
farmers. E. P. M. 

East Fietcher, Vt. 





CONSTITUTIONAL CENTENNIAL. 


The celebration of the anniversary of the pro- 
mulgation of the United States Constitution at 
Philadelphia has been the event of the past 
week. The exercises, which concluded Satur- 
day, were very imposing. They called together 
the largest number of State and national offi- 
cials ever seen in one gathering, while the mil- 
itary parade was pronounced the most success- 
ful ever seen in modern times. It would seem 
that the height of military perfection had been 
reached by the troops of the various States. It 
would, indeed, be hard to imagire anything 
more inspiring than 30,000 uniformed militia- 
men, allof whom were headed by regimental 
bands. There were many receptions of various 
organizations and prominent individuals, so 
that the exercises bad a high social character. 
The event, however, was the memorial meeting 
Saturday in Independence square just back of 
the time-honored historic hall. President 
Cleveland was given a tremendous reception, 
and made a 10-minute speech of dignity and 
force. Justice Miller’s memorial oration fol- 
lowed, and then came the singing of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s ode, to the air of ‘‘Hail, Co- 
lumbia,” by the great gathering, led by achorus 
of 2,000 voices. F. Marion Crawford’s new 
centenvial hymn was recited, and then Cardinal 
Gibbons was led forward in his priestly vest- 
ments and offered prayer, closing with the 
Lord’s prayer. The Star Spangled Banner was 
sung by the chorus, and the benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. Jere Witherspoon of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The constitutional fathers were as wise in 
what they did not attempt as in what they did. 
The mastery of their political culture is testified 
to no less by the form than by the working of 
the constitution. Its lucidity and ease of ex- 
pression make it comprehensible to a child, yet 
at every point it is guarded against some error 
or inconsistency. When framed, it was the 
first national constitution. Its adoption was 
the first effort to make a government of laws 
superior tothat of men. Now’all the civilized 
powers of the world except Russia and Turkey 
are constitutional governments. 

President Cleveland’s address concluded as 
follows: ‘‘Another centennial day will come 
and millions yet unborn will inquire concerning 
our stewardship and the safety of their constitu- 
tion. God grant tbat they may find it unim- 
paired, and as we rejoice in the patriotism and 
devotion of those who lived a hundred years 
ago, so many others, who follow us, will rejoice 
in our fidelity, and in our jealous love for con- 
stitutional liberty.” 





FOREIGN. 

Duelling is now the order of the day in Mexi- 
co, recent publications concerning Maximilian's 
surrender having excited the old feelings of re- 
ligious bitterness. 


A remarkable manifesto has been published 
this week of the Count of Paris, recommend- 
ing anew form of government for France: a 
constitutional monarchy instead of a republic. 
He would have a prince of one of the historic 
families with a cabfnet and a house of deputies 
elected by the people. 

There is no doubt that Spain intends to expel 
the Pro’estant missionaries on the Caroline 
Islands. The arrest of Missionary Doane of 
the American board was an incident of this 
usurpation. After the Pope had decided in fa- 
vor of the Spanish claim to the islands, a Span- 
ish man-of-war put in an appearance at Pon- 
ape with six Roman Catholic priests among its 
passengers, and after that a rule was made 
that all new schools should be conducted in the 
Spanish language. The next step was the inva- 
sion of the property rights of the missionaries. 

The eyes of the world are still turned to Eng- 
land. Parliament has been prorogued until 
November 30, but popular excitement is still at 
fever heat. The government has issued a no- 
tice which will result in the suppression of over 
two hundred branches of the Irish National 
league. This coming after the recent shooting 
into the crowd is very exasperating. One 
authority says the agitation is being revived 
with an energy which surpasses anything ever 
known by the political managers of either party 
in Great Britain. Meanwhile, a Scottish home- 
rule feeling is developing, and it is declared that 
the northern and eastern counties of Scotland 
are ripe for it. 





PERSONAL. 
The death of the last surviving grandchild of 
Thomas Jefferson has occurred this week. 
Ex Congressman Tyler of Vermont has been 
appointed to the supreme bench of that state. 
President King of the Erie Railway has been 
offered the presidency of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Attorney-General E. J. Sherman has been 
nominated to a judgeship in the Massachusetts 
superior court. 

The engagement of Miss Susanne Bancroft, 
granddaughter of the historian, to M. Lauzae 
of Paris, is announced. 

Major Henry E. Alvord, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, was a prominent dele- 
gate at the Democratic convention, and pro- 
posed the name of Mayor Russell of Cambridge 
in an apt speech. 


One Vanderpoole, a man of great literary 
ability, was arrested Tuesday on charges of 
literary piracy preferred by New York editors 
and publishers, whom he is alleged to have 
swindled in a very ingenious matter. 





H. O'Neill & Co., 6th avenue, between 20th 
and 21st streets, New York city, send us 
their fashion catalogue for the fall and winter 
ot 1887-8. It contains 178 pages and will be of 
great interest to the ladies. 





ANNUAL FAIRs;. 
[CONCLUDED FROM FIRST PAGE. ] 





grange second on steer teams, Friendship 


grange on ox teams. 
Among the sheep exhibitors the premium 


winners were Jewell Gove, Gilford; and G. W. 
Goddard, Greenville for long-wooled ; J. B. San- 
born and Wm. Neal, for Southdowns; W. M. 
Sanborn. Webster, Chas. C. Wadileigh, do., and 
Geo. T. Sanborn, for Merinos; A. H. Culby, 
Jewell Gove, W. M. Sanborn, for grades. Prom- 
inent exhibitors of swine were G. W. Goddard, 
W. F. Daniel, E. W. Muzzy, Wm. Neal and 
H. W. Griffin, of Auburn. 

H. D. Holman of Belmont had the largest 
display of poultry and notable exhibits of single 
breeds were made by Henry Hilten East Con- 
cord, Geo. L. Chamberlain, Dunbarton, O. H. 
Hamblett, Mason, Wm. Neal, Meredith, M. E. 
Davis, Hancock, G. H. Dunbar, Manchester, 
Chas. Smith, Tilton. 

The prominent names among the vegetable 
exhibitors were H. Philbrick, Sanbornton, 
J. M. Connor, Hopkinton, J. M. Taylor, San- 
bornton, G. W. Goddard, Morrill Moore, North- 
field, John Farr, Littleton, Charles Emery, 
Canterbury, C. H. Sanborn, G. D. Roberts, 
Goffstown, Brock Dearborn of Belmont, Hugh 
Taliant, East Concord, D. Goodhue, Pembroke, 
Lewis H. Huntings, Sanbornton, I. M. Taylor, 
do, Mrs. C. S. Gilman, Belmont, D. S_ Clay, 
Tilton, L. M. Frend, Northfield, A. H. Colby, 
A. T. Robinson, Pembroke, Eben Hartshorn, 
Manchester, Adam Dickey, do. 

The best fruit was shown by Geo. Simonds, 
G. W. Goddard. C.C. Shaw of Milford, J. H. 
Dunlap of Manchester, S. Hersey of Andover. 

J. M. Connor took tirst premium for dairy 
butter, T. S. Pulsifer, Campton for domestic 
cheese, Kate F. Hill of Northfield for white 
bread, Mrs. F. H. Robinson of Sanbornton for 
brown bread, Miss Ann Barnes for graham 
bread. T.C. Sweet and Nellie L. Burbank of 
Webster took many premiums for canned fruit. 

Horse flesh that took first premiums was 
owned by Geo. W. Sliver, Penacook, J. B. San- 
born, East Concord, W. F. Daniel, Franklin, A. 
A. Pressy, East Derry, G. W. Goddard, Geo. 
H. Stone, Webster, G. W. Peverly, Canterbury, 
S. K. Boyes Penacook, F. L. Gerald, Laconia, 
Sam Hodgson, M. E. Davis, Hancock, J. C. 
Morrison, Boscoruen. 

The Patrons of Husbandry have much canse 
for self congratulation at the success of their 
fair, even the speech making was of a higher 
order than is usual at such places, although 
Senator Chandler and Commissioner Coleman 
failed to connect. 

WORCESTER SOUTH. 

The Worcester South Agricultural society’s 
fair took place in Sturbridge as usual, with 16 
entries for plowing, 13 of working cattle, and 2 
good display of Ayrshires, Devons, Jerseys, 
Holsteins and Swiss cattle. Shorthorns and 
Guernseys were also exhibited. Some of the 
principal cattle exhibitors were Dr. L. W. Cur- 
tis of Southbridge, W. A. Childs of New Brain- 
tree, L. W. Moodis of North Brookfield, Daniel 
Dwight of Dudley, H.S. and J. W. Stockwell, 
of Sutton, B. Haire of Barre, D. F. Bigelow of 
Petersham, I. H. Bancroft of Worcester, H. W. 
Nichois of Sturbridge, E. R. Carpenter of 
Charleston, E. F. Henshaw of Brookfield. 
There was an unusually large exhibition of 
sheep and a small one of swine. Fruits, vege- 
tables and field crops were fairly represented. 
Secretary Sessions of the Board of Agriculture 


was present and favorably impressed the far- | 


mers. He talked about the advantages of co- 
operation, especially as related to creameries, 
and criticised the farmers for talking so much 
about not making money. With skill and intelli- 
gence farming will pay as much as any other 
kind of business. 


DEERFIELD VALLEY. 


The annual exhioition of the Deerfield Valley 
society at Charlemont has become atime for 
family reunions, and the absent sons and 
daughters of the Deerfield Valley and its neigh- 
boring hills plan their visits home so as to take 
in the autumn festival. In this year’s exhibi- 
tion the number of neat cattle might have fallen 
a littie below some of the previous exhibitions, 
and the show ot sheep and swine was hardly up 
to the average; but there was much that was 
good and meritorious. 

Of the nine herds of neat stock on the grounds 
six were Shorthorns and three Jerseys. Among 
the former, some of the finest thoroughbreds in 
the county were exhibited by A. A. Smith of 
Coleraine. Attention in breeding has brought 
the business to such perfection that the mem- 
bers of Mr. Smith’s family of Shorthorns are 
precisely alike in form and color. C. A. Hawks 
had a herd of 19 grade Shorthorns. Ozias Long 
ofShelburne exhibited 16 head of grade and 
thoroughbred Durhams, which included a pair 
of two-year-olds of 2730: yearlings of 2425; 
steer calves, 10 months old, of 1610, C. K. 
Childs was on hand with 16 of his Jersey butter 
makers. Mr. Childs sells his butter in North- 
ampton at 35 centsa pound. C. 8S. and G. F. 
Dole, the young Shelburne farmers, were pres- 
ent with 21 Shorthorns. H. Bassett & Son of 
Charlemont entered 17 head of grade Herefords. 
S.B. Davenport was on hand with 10 Jerseys, 
including a cow that has a record of 16 3-4 lbs. 
of butter per week. J. Trow & Son of Buck- 
land entered 13 head of grade Jerseys. J.C. 
Severance of Shelburne exhibited 4 pairs of 
steers—5-year-olds, 3560; 4-year-clds, 3750: 
3-year-olds of 3432 and 3155. H. L. Warfield 
of Buckland brought upon the ground one of 
the finest bulls ever owned in the county: 
“Editor,” 3 years old, was bred on the famous 
Houghton farm and bought of Maj. Alvord. 
His grandmother made the wonderful record of 
788 pounds of butter in 11 months. Clark 
Smith of Plainfield exhibited 5 head of Jerseys, 
including the bull ‘‘Duke of Plainfield” and four 
calves. 

Among the exhibitors of swine were C. W. & 
S. W. Hawks of Charlemont, with some fine 
Chester white pigs, and H. W. Dodge of Buck- 
land. 

There were 51 entries of poultry. 

The display of vegetables and fisld crops 
was small. Thirty varieties of jelly were shown 
by Mrs. S. A. Sears, and 20 cans of fruit by 
Mrs. Warren Albee, also 18 by Mrs. Charles H. 
Rice. 

Eben Sears of Hawley showed 44 varieties of 
apples, C. D. Benson of Heath 43, J. Peterson 
of Heath 33, F. A. Jillson of Charlemont 31, C. 
W. Fairbanks of Charlemont 24, S. Rice of 
Hawley 23. 

Prebably Charlemont has not seen a finer col- 
lection of pears. There were some 12 or more 
exhibitors. Grapes showed up unexpectedly 
well. Plums were conspicuous both by the ex- 
cellence and the quantity. 

Quite a number of ladies exhibited much 
taste in the arrangement of ornamental baskets 
of fruit. There were 42 entries of floral designs 
and over 100 exhibits of fancy articles. 

AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The meetings of this society during the past 
week are partially reported elsewhere. It only 


| attractive in size and appearance. 





remains here to say that they were very success- 
ful and that much important business was tran- 
sacted. The officers elected were: President, 
P. J. Berckmanns, Augusta Ga.; first vice- 
president, T. T, Lyons, South Mavens, Mich. ; 
vice-presidents, one from each state, those from 
New England and vicinity being P. M. Augur, 
Connecticut; G. B. Sawyer, Maine; W. C. 
Strong, Massachusetts: Frederick Smith, New 
Hampshire Nova Scotia, Rev. J. R. Hart; 
New York, C. L. Hoag: Quebec, Robert Jack ; 

Rhode Isiand, J. H. Bourn; Vermont, Dr. T. 
H. Hoskins. Treasurer, B. G. Smith, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; secretary, C. W. Garfield, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. A banquet was given by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural society to the 
Pomological society, Dr. H. P. Walcott, presi- 
dent of the Horticultural society,presiding. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. P. J. Berckmann for 
the Pomological society; Hon. George B. 
Loring for the commonwealth; Hon. Charles 
L. Flint for tne city of Boston; Mr. S. B. Par- 
sons for the New York Horticultural society ; 
Rev. Mr. Hart for the Dominion of Canada; 
Dr. Samuel Hope of Georgia for the pomol- 
ology of the South; C. L. Watrons of lowa and 
Dr. Hexamer. All of the talk was apt and in- 
teresting. 

Dr. Hope thought it should be acknowledged 
that no people in any age have every received 
the kind treatment, the magnanimous regard, 
that the South receives as a conquered people 
from the conquerors of the North. This senti- 
ment was warmly applauded. 

Among the exhibits not hitherto noticed was 
a $2000 orchid from New York. A silver medal 
was awarded to John B. Moore & Son for dis- 
play of Eaton and Howe grapes. The prize for 
the best general display of fruits of all kinds 
went to Lincoln grange. The prize for the best 
collection of apples was awarded to Arkansas 
exhibit; second, Worcester grange; best collec- 
tion of pears, Ellwanger & Seer second, C. 
H. Hovey; best collection of native grapes, T. 
S. Hubbard Co.; second, E. Williams. 

One of the notable features of the recent 
pomological exhibition was the exhibit made by 
the land department of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern and Little Rock & Fort 
Smith railroad companies, which was a revela- 
tion to New England horticulturists. The col 
lection was entirely the product of Arkatsas, 
and consists chiefly of apples and pears. The 
display is made by Mr. E. F. Babcock, whose 
extensive nurseries are located at Russellville, 
Arkansas. The disp ay comprised 66 varieties 
of native seedlings, sound and of delicious 
flavor. Several of 
vellously large. There 
varieties of cultivated fruit, 
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For years a 


popular fallacy has existed that 


not flourish south of Kentucky. In contradis- 
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tinction to this misapprehension of facts was | 


| the display made at the Mechanics’ building. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
78th annual exhibition of the Berkshire 
society took place 
290 head of cattle, 332 
The 


The 
Mass. agricultural 
usual with entries of 
sheep, 70 swine, 302 fowls and 192 horses. 
exhibition was very successful. 


as 





POLITICAL, 

The Ohio campaign was opened on the 15th 
witha speech by Senator Sherman It was largely 
historical—comparing the records of the two 
great parties, waving the “bloody shirt” say the 
democrats, criticising democratic fulfillment 
of pledges of reform, and extolling the repub- 
lican party for beneficial measures it had orig- 
inated. He claimed that temperance and labor 
could get more by acting with the republicans 
than by any third party organization. 

The Massachusetts democratic convention 
Tuesday is regarded as a virtual defeat for the 
administration although it was formally euio- 
gized. Hon. Henry B. Lovering was nominated 
—two to one—over Mayor Russell of Cam- 
bridge, the administration candidate. The res- 
olutions congratulate the President on his ad- 
herence to his promises and pledges, and on 
the success of his administration; faaor a revis- 
ion of the tariff, the regulation of immigration, 
and the abolition of the poll tax. They express 
sympathy with Ireland in her struggles, and 
with the veterans in the late war—also the 
widows and orphans of such as have passed 
away. 

The New York republican convention unan- 
imously nominated Col. Fred Grant for Secre- 
tary of State, and adopted a platform with no 
dissention or discussion except on the liquor 
plank. The temperance people, led by Senator 
Evarts, were in the majority and indorsed leg- 
islation to limit and restrict the liquor traffic, 
and recommended local option with restriction 
by taxation in communities where prohibition 
does not prevail. Other resolutions charge 
“egregious blunders’ and ‘‘incompetency” on 
the Administration, afficm belief in a protective 
tariff, civil service reform, and favor liberal pen- 
sions; call for laws regulating immigration; 
favor the taxation of personal property; 
approve of laws against the manufacture 
and sale of imitation butter or cheese, and ex- 
press sympathy for Ireland in her struggle. 


Civil service reform has been prominent again 
this week. A committee appointed by the dem- 
ocratic State committee reported the night be- 
fore the State convention, stating that 83 per 
cent of all the federal offices in Massachusetts, 
drawirg from the United States treasury not 
less than $5,000,000 per annum, remained in the 
hands of republicans. The committee con- 
cluded that “It is not, and cannot be, to the in- 
terest of the party in the State or nation that this 
be any longer condoned, for it 18 not to be pre- 
sumed that a people will long remain attached 
to an administration whose official representa- 
tives and mistaken suicidal policy they have 
so much reason to repudiate and condemn.” 
This report was squelched; but the president 
of the convention, in his opening speech, while 
favoring “civil service reform,” deprecated the 
idea of a body of office-holders secured in their 
positions by the recogauition of the idea that 
they are ‘“‘beyond the reach, from any cause, of 
political discipline or party restraint,” and 
though he extolled President Cleveland, he 
expressed a belief that the leading federal 
office-holders in Massachusetts are discrimina- 
ting against the democrats. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


The grand horse fair opens at Mystic Park 
on the 27th. 

It is insisted that “no cattle disease of any 
moment” exists in Pictou. 

A party of the Boston fruit and produce ex- 
change are visiting the White Mountains. 

Our Laconia, N. H., correspondent says: 
Potatoes are rotting badly; corn is backward; 
apples will be a light crop. 

Garland, Me.: Potatoes very light, rotting 
some; corn, a fair crop, great growth of stalks; 
grain, a good growth in the field, but threshers 
report a light yield of grain. 

The proposed consolidation of the milk con- 
tractors has been abandoned, owing to the re- 
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fusal of one of the leading contractors to join 
the pool. The schedule of prices will b2 the 
same as last winter. 


IN GENERAL. 


M. V. B. Hersom, formerly a detective, is un- | 


der arrest, on a charge of alleged larceny. 

The Chicago anarchists are refused a new 
trial. They are to be hanged November 11. 

Suits are being filed against the Central Ver- 
in last winter’s ac- 
cident. 

The sovereign grand lodge of the world, of 
Odd Fellows, assembled at Denver, Col., 
Monéay. 

At the Creedmoor shooting matches Sept. 
15th, Massachusetts teams carried off a majority 
of honors. 

A house and two barns of T. 
Cornville, Me., were burned on the 15th. 
$3,000; insurance $2,000. 

The Brotherhood of New England and Can- 
ada Locomotive Engineers held a meeting at 
the Boston theatre Sept. 18. 

The 
trial races in New York and has been 
to defend the America’s cup against the Thistle. 


S. Emery of 
Loss 


27, 
29, and Oct. 1. 

A wonderfully brilliant meteor shot through 
the sky last week Thursday 
Maine and Nova 


Scotia. 


tors. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the 


| British residents of Boston was held at Faneuil 


Hall September 15th, to organize a British- 
American association looking to the naturaliza- 
tion of the members. Stirring speeches were 
also made and resolutions adopted. 

The railroad discussion before the New 
Hampshire legislature has continued during 
the week, but will have concluded before this 
reaches our readers, as an agreement has been 
reached to vote on Thursday, the 22d, on a mo- 
tion to indefinitely postpone the Hazen bill. 





Recent deaths: Hon I. H. Johnson of Bath, 
N.H., died Monday; aged 84. He was in Con- 
gress from 2845 to 1849. Hon. Ira Hill of Isle 
Lamotte, Vt., a successful fruit grower and 
prominent mason, died Tuesday, aged 94. Dr. 
Alonzo Clarke, a prominent New York physi 
cian, died Tuesday. The wife of Hon. J.S. 
Abbott died Saturday, aged 72. Hon. Isaac 
Reed, a prominent citizen of Waldoboro, Me. 
died on Monday. He was born in 1809. 

Col. John Winthrop Jones, a native of Ells- 
worth, Me., and a lineal descendant of Gov. 
John Winthrop, died at Greenfield, Mass., on 
Monday, aged about 70 years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Merriam Putnam, widow of 
Col. Jesse Putnam, died at her home at Beaver 
Brook, Danvers, Tuesday, at the great age of 
102 years 10 months. 





Mr. F. L. Houghton of Putney, Vt., is now 
receiving entries for his fifth semi-annual sale of 
pure-bred Holstein-Fresian cattle, to be held at 
Worcester, Mass., about Oct 18. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1887. 


State, &c. 
American Institute, . New York, . Sept. 28-Dec. 3 
Canada Exposi’on . . Toronto,. . ..Oct. 5-17 
Connecticut State, - Meriden,. . . . Sept. 13-16 
Illinois, . Olney, . . Sept. 24-30 
Iilinois Fat Stock Show, (hicago,. . . Nov. 8-18 
Indiana, ... .. » « Indianapolis,. , Sept. 19-24 
New Jersey, o « « « Waverly, - . Sept. 19-23 
Nat'l Ag’l Expo’on, Kans is City, Sept. 15-Nov. 1 
Maine State, .. +... Lewiston, - Sept. 6-9 
New York,. . » Rochester, . . Sept. 8-14 
Pennsylvania, ... . Philadelphia, .Sept. 5-17 
Vermont State,. . . . Burlington, . . Sept. 12-16 


County and Local. 
MAINE. 


Androscoggin Ag’l and Horticultural 

Society, .... . . « Lewiston,. . 
Aroostook Co., .. . . Houlton, .. . Sept. 
Aroostook, North, . . Presque Isle, . Sept. 
Bristol Farm. Club, . Bristol, o.- « Sept. 
Buxton and Hollis, . . Hollis, - Oct. 
Capital Grange Fair,. Augusta, .. . Sept. 
Cumberland Farmers Club, Cumber- 

land, . « - Sept. 
Farm’s & Me ch’s Club, Bridgton, . « « Oct. 
Franklin Co.,.. . . .Farmington,. . Oct. 
Gray Park Ass’n,. . . Gray, « . « « « Sept. ‘ 
Harrison Farm. Club, Harrison, .. . Oct. 
Kennebec Co., . . . - Readfield Cor., . Sept. 
Kennebec, North, - Waterville, . . Sept. 27 
Knox, ... +. + « Rockland, .. . Sept. 4 
Lincoln Co., . . «ss. Damariscotta, . Oct. 
Litchfield, ..* * * . Litehfield,. . . Oct. 
Oxford Co., » « « » South Paris,. . Sept. 27 
Oxford, West, ... .Fryeburg, . . . Sept. 27 
Ossipee Valley,. . . .Cornish, ... . Sept 
Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, . Bept. : 
Penobscot, North, . . Lee, .... . . Bept.: 
Penobscot & Aroostook, Patten,. . . . Sept. ‘ 
Piscataquis Central, . Foxcroft, - Sept. : 
Piscataquis West, ..Monson,. .. . Sept. 
Pittston, . .. +. « Pittston, - .- oO 
Richmond, ..... - Richmond, . . Sept. 
Sagadahoc, Topsham, .. . Oct. 
Somerset, East, .. . Hartland, - Sept. 
Somerset Central, . .Skowhegan, . . Sept. ‘ 
Union .. - » No. Newport, . Sept. 
Washington Co., . . » Pembroke,. . . Sept. 
Washington North, . Princeton,. . . Sept. 
Waldo North, . Unity, . . . » » Oct. 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe, . . . . Sept. 
Washington Central, . Machias, . . . Sept. 4 
Washington West, .Cherryfield, . . Sept. ‘ 
York Co., .... » » Biddeford,. . . Sept. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Belknap Co., . .« Laconia,. .. 
Bradford & Newbury, " Bradford, 
Cheshire Co.,. ... - Keene, 

Coos and Essex, .. . Lancaster, 
Elm Park, .... . » Peterboro, 
Grafton Co., Plymouth,. . 
Grantham,...... Warren... 
Grange, «+++. . Tilton,. . . . » Sept. 
Grafton & Coos Granges, Whitefield, . Oct. 

Hancock, ...... «Hancock, .. . Sept. 

Kearsarge, . . - » Warner, . . . - Sept. 
Mascoma Valley, . —_ * Canaan, Bg . Sept. 
Newpport, ..... . Newport, .. . Oct. 

Rochester, - « « « Rochester, . Sept. 
Sanbornton, ..... Sanbornton, . . Sept. 
Upper Coos & Essex, . Colebrook, . Sept. 4 

MASSACHUSFTTS. 


& Salisbury, plate a on - Oct. 
Barnstable, .... . - Barnstable, . . Sept. 
Berkshire, ..... » Pittsfield, . . . Sept. 
Berkshire North, . . . North Adams, - Sept. 


4-4 
29, 30 
13-15 
27-29 

4-6 
29, 30 


» Oct. 


21, 22 
11,12 


- Sept. 
» Sept. : 
- Sept. « 
- » Sept. 
. Sept. 
- Sept. 
- Sept. 


*e 


Amesbu 


Volunteer beat the Mayflower in the | 
selected | 


making much of | 


- « » « » Berlin, - Sept. 23-50 
- » Uxbridge, . . . Sept. 27, 28 
| Bristol,. . » » Taunton, . - Sept. 27, 29 
| Deerfield Valley, « « »Charlemont,_ . Sept. 15, 16 
| Duke is — . » Weat Tisbury, . Oct. 4-6 
| Esse x, . « Peabody, . Sept. 27, 28 
| Franklin, . «Greenfield, . . Sept. 29, 30 
| Hampden, » « « « Holyoke . . Sept. 21, 
Hampden East, . . Palmer, - Sept. 13, rr 
Hampshire,. ... . . Amherst, - - Sept. 22, 23 
| Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton, 
ih ee Middlefield, 
| Hingham, Hingham, 
| Hoosac Valley,. .» . North Adams, . Sept. 20, 22 
|} Housatonic, . « » Gt. Barrington, Sept. 28, 29 
Hillside, Cummington, . Sept. 27, 28 
| Hubbardston F. Hubbardston, . Sept. 27 
Lancaster, Lancaster, . Sept. 21 
Leominster, ....-s Leominster, . . Sept. 21 
Massachusetts Hort’l . Boston, - « « Sept. 13, 15 
Marshtieid, . « » Marshfield, . Sept. 14-16 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury,. Oct. 4, 5 
Middlesex, Concord, .. . Sept. 27, 28 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, . . Sept. 21, 22 
Middlesex Mechanics, Lowell, ... . Oct. 
Middlesex, South, -F ramingh: am, . Sept. 20, : 
Nantucket, .. «+ « « Nantucket, .. Sept. 7, 
Oakham, .......QOakham,... Sept. 
OemrG, «+ + 6 -, Oxford, - Oct. 
Plymouth, . Bridgewater, . Sept. 21, 2: 
Spencer, Farm’s Club, Spencer, . . . . Sept. 2 
Union, . Blandford,. . . Sept. 14, 15 
Upton Farm. Club,. . Upton,.....& Sept. 29 
Westminster Fm. Club, Westminster, . Sept. 23 
Worcester, ..... . Worcester, Sept. 6, 7 
Worcester, North, . Fitchburg, . . Sept. 27, 28 
| Worcester, Northwest, Athol, . ... .Se pt. 20, 21 
Worcester, South, .- Sturbridge, . .Sep*. 15, 16 
Worcester, West, ..Barre,... . ». Sept. 29 ,30 
VERMONT. 
- Middlebury, 
. Brattleboro, 
7+ actory Point . Oct. 4-6 
Caledonia Johnsbury, . Sept. 20-24 
| Champlain Valley, . . Bi irlington, . Sept. 12-16 
| Chittenden Co., es Colcheste r, a 31-Sept. 2 
Dog River Valley, . Northfield, - Sept. 27-29 
| Franklin, » e « » St. Albans,...Sept. 79 
Halifax, Halifax, . « Oct. 6 
Lamoille Co., - Morrisville, . Sept. 27-29 
Orange Co., Bradford, . Sept. 
Orleans, Barton, . Sept. 27-29 
Peoples, Waterbury, ..Sept. 6-9 
Poultney Industrial, . Poultney, e « Oct. 4-6 
Rutland Co., .... “Rutland, « - Sept. 20, 22 
Springfield,......° Springfield, . . Sept. 21, 22 
Valley, ti Brattleboro, Oct 5, 6 
Western Vermont, . . Fairhaven, - Sept. 27-29 
White River Junction, Bethel, . Sept. 20-22 
Wilmington, Wilmington, . Sept. 28 
Windham, ... ... . Newfane - . Sept. 21, 22 
Weer G's 6% a6 W oodstock, . Sept. 27-30 
Winooski Valley, . . Waterbury, » Sept. 14-17 
World’s, Tunbridge, . . Oct. 4-6 
CONNECTICUT. 
Berlin, . « « « « « « « Berlin,. ....Sept. 2 
Bristol, - Bristol, . Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
Chester, » Chester, . .. . Oct. 6 
| Clinton, Clinton, » Oct. 11 
Danbury,. . - Danbury, .. . Oct. 4-8 
East Granby,. . . . » Kast Granby, 
Fairfield Co.,....-. Norwalk, 
Farmington Valley, . Collinsville, . 
Guilford, ..... + » Guilford, . - Sept. 
Harwinton, - Harwinton, . Oc. 
Killingworth, .. . . Killingworth, . Sept. 
Madison,. . . « « « « Madison,. .. . Oct. 13 
Middlesex, . . . « « « Chester, . . « » Uct, 6 
New London Co., - Norwich, . Sept. 20-22 
New Milford,. . . . . New Milford,Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Rockville, . Rockville, . Oct 4-6 
Stafford, Stafford Springs, Oct. 12, 13 
Southington, . Southington, . Sept. 27-29 
Tolland Co., Rockville, . . . Oct. 4-6 
Un: n (Monroe, &c.,). Huntington, . Sept. 21-23 
VW atertown, Watertown, . . Sept. 20-22 
W estbrook, Westbrook, . Oct. 4,5 
Willimantic Far. Club, Willimantic, . Sept. 27-29 
Windham Co., - Brooklyn, . . . Sept. 20-22 
W oodbridge and Beth: my, Ww oodbridge, . Se en 28 
Woodstock, .....f{ 80. Woodstock, ‘Se pt. 14, 15 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Aquidneck, . . . Newport, . Sept. 
Society for the Encours ugement of Domestic 
Industry, . Providence, . . Sept. 
Washington, f Kingston, . Sept. 
Woonsocket, . . . . . Woonsocket, . Sept. 
NEW YORK. 
oe oo + « » Sept. 13-16 
Jamestown - Sept. 5-8 
Batavia, . Sept, 20-22 
. Carthage - Sept. 6-8 
. . Genese Oo, . Oct. 6,7 
Rome, . - Sept, 19-23 
Onondaga, . . Syracuse, . - Sept. 20-23 
Ontario, Canandaigua, . Sept. 28-30 
OSWeZO,. « ws eae ee Mexico, Sept. 27-29 
Saratoga, . » 0.4 . Ballston Springs, Sept. 6-9 
Seneca, Waterloo, 


. Sept. 27-29 
Steuben, », Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
- Sept. 15 


| Berlin, : 
| Blackstone Valle ‘Ys 


-Oct. 5, 6 
- Sept. 7, 8 
- . Sept. 27, 28 


Highland, 


Club, 


to 


mr 


rSRBS Bose 





| 
| 


- Sept D-7 
- Oct. 4 


Addison Co., 
srattleboro, 16 
| Battenkill Valley . 


26-28 





.¢ es 


. Sept. 33-1 16 
- Se pt. 21, 22 
18 


27-29 


19-23 
13-15 
6-8 


\lleghany, » . «6s 
Chautauqua 
Genesee, 

Jefferson, ... 

Li ingston, 

Oneida, 


15 
CANADA, ETC. 
Addington, ..... . Newburgh, Oct. 
LAMOOIE OOic.e 2 2 6 : Smithville, Ont.,Oct. 6, 
Northern Exhibition, . Walkerton, Ont., Oct. 4 
Peninsular Fair, , Che atham, Ont., 
Se pt. 26-29 
. Sept. 13-16 
Sept. 20-22 


fa 
. 
‘ 
‘ 


Kent Co. 


Quebec, 
. Guelph, Ont., 
- « « « » « Lindsay, Ont., Sept. 20-22 
‘ee ee NovaScotia,. Oct. 6-7 

. To: onto, - Sept. 5-17 


SCOTT, EDENS & CO. 


DEALERS IN FLORIDA 


Uralee ad Lemol 


GROV ES, 
Large Bodies of Hammock and Pine Land. 


Lake fronts on the beautiful Lake Weir. 


Aa Look here! We give one City Lot in the City 
of Ocala to each purchaser of a 5-acre Hammoc 
‘-rove tract. Call and see us. Special attention 
shown Ladies. 


Room 6, Advertiser Building, 


Nos. 246 Washington and 99 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Union Block, Ocala, Florida. 


FOR SALE. 
HIGH ROLLING 


Pine and Hammock Lands. 


Among the richest in Florida, or choice Town Lots 
in Belleview, Marion Co., Florida, noted for the 
beauty and healthfulness of its location, founded by 


Marion Land and Improvement Co. 
ADDRESS 


KNICHT & BABB, 


31 Milk St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


Sherbrooke, 
Central Exhibition, 
Victoria, . . 
Yarmouth, 











to $8 a da Samples worth $1.50 FREE- 
Lines not under the horses feet. Write 
, Holly. Mich 


$ 


Brewster Safety Rein Holder Co. 


THE. Glevis-Centre wisnrie ce 


WILLSON 
oy, THE WONDER oF Marvel of strength, perf 
E AGE !} ‘ tion, simplicity 


J FARMERS & / EAMS1T EBS, save your Horses, 
save your Harnesses, save your Plows, save your Mone 
buying the cheapest Singletree on earth, and THE BEST 

paTry them and you will use no others. Sead tor 
circular and price. JEROME POTTE {. 

Mechanics’ Exchange, 9 Custom House Strew', 

Providence, R. I, 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1887. 








Che Markets. 








For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 21. 





Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


{Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RussE.1, Nos. 
17 & 19, —— Game ; H. BirD & Co., Nos. 
88 & 40, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CRosBy, 
Bros. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs; SANDS, FuRBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
and Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; Gro. E. RICHARD®ON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit < Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & 8 F. H. Square, Groceries. | 

Groceries. 


Flour— Ginger . . 
Haxall,b’1550 @575 | Nutmegs . 
Taylor’s best @ 550 Mace ... 
St. Louis .5 00 @ 525 | Starch— 
Tea— Satin gloss th 
Oolong . .35 @. 75 Silver gloss . 
Japan. . .35 @. 75 Crown polish 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 | Crackers— 
Hyson, best . @. 90 Boston, ¥ b. 
Coffee— Butter. . .10 
Old Gov. Java @. 35 Oyster... 6 
Rio,. . ». »25 @. 28 Pilot . 2 0 7 
Molasses— Cereals— 
Porto Rico, gal Oat m’l # th. 34@ 
4 @ 


Hominy. . 
Cienfuegos . @ Corn meal .2 @. 
Syrup. ..50@. 90] Remeal .. @ 
New Orleans @. 65 rushed wheat @ 
Cooking .. + of 


Buckwheat 
Maple Syrup90 @ 100 | Jellies, inglass 8 
Sugar— Jams, in glass 20 
Granulated bh @. 64] Honey, comb, hb 
Powdered . .« - 8 
Crushed . 8 


Mustard, . . 25 
Horsford’s Prep. 

Yellow... .54@- 6} 
Spices— 
- 2 


Tapioca ¥ bb. . 
Cassia, ¥ 5 
35 


Sago,?h... 
Sea Moss, # bb. 
Cloves «+s 
Allspice.. . - 20 


Rice, ¥ tb . 6, 7 
Saleratus, # tb 6 
Pepper . -30 @- 35 |Cream Tartar, tb 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥pk . @. 35 ,Grapes— 

Tried, vb 144@. 15 Concord, tb .7 
Cranberries qtlzj,@. 15 Delaware, bx 
Melons,native20 @. 35 |Pears, . . .{100 
Peaches, bk175 @ 350 California, dz 

California,dz @ . 374| Peach, qt can 16 

Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, # 20 @. 30 Pecans, - . .15 
Castana, # 12 @. 15 Prunes, ¥b .8 
Citron, ¥ th . 18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s tb16 
Dates, ¥ tb .10@. 15 | Valencias, bh 8 
Figs, ¥ tbh . .15 @. 30 | Muscatels,b 10 
Filberts, ¥ ib 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.15 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 25 | Naples, ... 
Oranges, ¥dz25 @. 50 | Zante cur’nts, 10 
Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @. 10 | 
Vegetables. 


Beans, ¥ pk . 50 @. 60 ; Egg plant, ea 15 
New Beans, pk60 @. 70 | Lettuce, ¥ hd , 
shell, # qt ..@. 25 |Mint,bch,... 
Beets, @pk .- @. 25 |Onions, pk . 35 
Cabbages, ea 12 @. 15 | Peas, split, ¥ qt 
Carrots, pk. . @. 25 |Potatoes, pk . 
Cauliflower, .50 @. 60 ¥ bbl . .275 
Celery, Kal’o, . @. 30 |S uashes— 
native, ... @. 20 arrow, ¥ b2 
Corn,green,dz 20 @. 26 |Tomatoes, qt 5 
Cucumbers,ea 2 @. 3 !Turnips,pk . 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ b— ; Cheese, ¥ tb . 15 
Lump, ..30 @. 32 Brie,each,. - 
Creamery, . 28 @. 30 | Neufchatel, ea 
Prime tub, .22 @. 25 Eggs, ¥# doz . 20 
common, .20 @. 22 Cape, .. .28 
Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, # 20 @. 25 squabs, ¥ pr 40 
Fowls, ¥ th .15 @. 18 | Turkeys, ¥ bh 18 
Green Ducks @. 20/| chicken do. 23 
Geese,. « + @. 20 | Woodcock, ea 50 
Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Meats--Fresh,. 


Beef, ¥ th— ; Mutton— 
Sirloin steak 23 @ legs, ¥ th .15 
Round do.. 124@. fore qr, # b 8 
Rump do . 23 @. ‘ chops, ¥ tb . 17 
Rib, roast .12 @. haslet,ea. . 6 
Chuckrib. .7 @ Pork, ¥ th— 
8@ 
g 


- 80 
- 75 
- 65 


++ 8 


cee 


ee 


* 


@. 60 
35 
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Roast&steak11 
Suet, ¥ hb. . .6 
Tallow, ¥ bh .5 
Veal, hind qr 15 

foreqr..«e-s 

loins, . 15 
Smoked, &c. 


Smoked, ¥ 20 
Tongues, ¥ tb 12 
Smoked, ea 87 
Pigs’ feet, ¥ & 
Sausage, ¥ ib . 
Salt,¥? b .. @. Bologna, ¥ b 
Beef, corned, b6 @. Tripe,¥?b . 8 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod, dry, ¥ &.8 @. 10 Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 5 00 
Clams, # gall . @. 60 Lobster,¥th.. @. 12 
Green turtle,¥h @. 18 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut,sm,#” th @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 
Eerrings, do.dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. ib20 @. 25 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— pickled. .. @. 12 
Salt,each .10 @. 25 |Salmontrout . @. 
Fish--Fresh. 


Bass,striped,hi7 @. 20 | Frogs legs, dz. @. 
Blue fish, bh .18 @. 20 | Haddock, # tb. @. 
Butter fish, b . . 12 | Halibut, # bh 15 @. 
Cod, 7 th ... . Lake trovt, bh . @. 
pickled, ¥ bh. Mackerel, ea 12 @. 
tongues, ¥ b . Spanish, lb a. 
liver oil, pt 25 Perch, tb doz @. 
a. 

@. 

@. 


Vb 8 @. 
Lard, leaf, ¥ BS @. 
Tried, 9@.1 
Meats--Salt, 


Pork, hams, 1b12 
Bacon, ¥ ib 
Shoulders— 

Smoked, hb. @. 
Corned, bh- @ 
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Crabs,. «see. Salmon, tb. . 25 ¢@ 
Sword fish, th . 


Cusk, # b... 
White fish, . 


Eels, ¥ hh . « o 
Flounders, hb . 


WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 
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Money continues very close, so that in specula- 
tive circles there is a tight squeeze; but legitimate 
business, theugh inconvenienced, keeps moving in 
increasing proportions, Iron still firm; dry 
goods are active and the market has a remarkable 
amount of confidence, the best known makes are 
Mills are all running on full time 
and laborers are well employed. The tightness of 
the money market is largely attributed to the 
United States treasury taking in much more than 
it paye out. Reliefhas been sought in the govern- 
ments buying in its own notes, but that has not 
been carried far enough to produce the desired 
effect. 


18s 


behind orders. 


Apples.—The apple trade continues dull with 
ay supplies. Good fall apples rule at $1 50@2 25 
¥ barrel; cooking apples at $150@250; a few 
choice Gravensteins at $3 00. The week’s recorded 
receipts are 3562 barrels. Choice evaporated ap- 
ples are quoted at 12@1l5c ¥ th; good quartered aad 
sliced at 5@7c. A.C. Lombara’s Sons, 53 State 
street, say: “For the benefit of apple people 
generely. but more especially for those who may 

e about to operate for European shipment, we 
have to say that Europe wants American apples, 
but not at high prices. At ten to twelve shillings 
sterling sold, or say $1 50 to 1 75 f.0.b. steamer, at 
New York, Boston, Montreal or Portland, for se 
lected fruit, a large quantity can be distributed. 
Messrs. Simons, Shuttleworth & Co. quote Liver- 

ol Marke.: Baldwins, Spitz,Spies, Seeks equal to 

225 to 250 net here, for fine fruit. Greenings 
$159to 1 75. This is for best stock und well 
packed, of which little is offering, although the 
trash has been well cleared away. Our New York 
correspondent has just returned from Canada and 
the West and reports Canada will have a good 
crop the quality equal toanyever grown. New 
York crop is large sizeand average quality. Bald 
wins if anything rather small, Greenings good 
size. 

New York: Applesin good demand, especially 
choice red fruit; selling king and gravyenstein from 
$2 00 to 2 50 & barrel, other varieties $1 50 to 1 75. 


Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c # lb for pearls. 
Barley.—Prices remain 73@75c ¥ bushel. 


Beans.— The market continues very firm and 
prices are still advancing; $2 60 per bushel is now 
the top price. Receipts are very small. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
$2 35@2 40 # bush; small Vt. hand-picked pea $240 
260; marrow $2 40@2 50; choice inprdved vehow eyes 
$1 80@1 90; ‘red —— $185@190. Choice me- 
diums $2 20@2 25. Jobbing prices 10c higher. 

New York: Market very firm on the medium 
beans and selling at $2 20@225; marrow $2 25; 
pea $2 20@2 25; white kidney $2; red $1 84@1 90. 

Beef, Fresh—The market this week began dull 
but it has worked up quite firm on choice grades 
with a 4c advance. Medium stock is more quiet. 

We quote steers 7@8jc # tb; hind quarters 10@ 
lic; fore-quarters 4@4}; rumps 11@l5c: rounds 6 
@6ic; loins 12@16}c. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
is unchanged. 

We quete $8@10 # bbl; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
half bbls, $3 50. 


Butter.— Receipts of the week, 17,739 pkgs 
and 1309 boxes. Last week’s receipts 17,473 pkgs. 
and 1829 boxes. 

“They talk it that the market is a little firmer,’ 
said a Quincy market commission merchant to 
our inguiry this forenoon. His inflections indi- 
cated that the change was more talk than reality; 
ae there is a little firmer feeling and although the 

ulk of stock 1s moving at last week’s quotations a 
few fancy brands of creamery have been sold in 
round lots at 26c. In job lots the best creamery is 
selling fairly at 26 to 28c per tb; 22 to 23c covers 








the bulk of the other sales and this quality is in 
better supply, making the market slightly weaker. 
Dairy butter is in very fair demand at 22 to 23c for 
the best and 19 to 2lc forcommon. As to the fu- 
ture statements and opinions seem contradictory. 

We quote best northern and New York creamery 
25@26c; best western creamery 24@25c; creamery 
extra firsts 22@24; best NewEngland dairy 21@23c; 
—some fancy selections at 24@25c; dairy, good 
to choice 18@20; fancy imitation creamery 18; 
choice fresh factory 15@10. 

In Elgin butter is active at 2%c; In St. Albans, 
Vt., selections firm at 24@25c;fair to good 18@20c. 

New York: No material change in butter as re- 
ceipts are heavy stock accumulating; selling fancy 
creamery at 28@24c; select tubs and pails 21@23c; 
good 17 to 18c; inferior 15@16c. 


Cheese. — Receipts of the week 5289 boxes, 
and 0 barrels, against 6500 boxes and 0 barrel 
lust week. 

The market has been quiet and small amount of 
business has been done, but the feeling is quite 
firm and if there is any change it is slightly in the 
seller’s favor. Some of the finest stock is held at 
124c, and in small lots a few sales have been ef- 
fected at 13c. We do not, however, place our 
highest quotations over 12c. 

e quote Northern choice at —@12c; Ohio 
choice, 11@1l4c.; seconds 8@¥c; northern sage, 
lzc. Jobbing prices, 4c higher. 

Liverpool 5636p. Utica 114@12c. 

New York: Cheese ranyiog from 9 to 11jc, ac- 
cording to quality. 


Coal.—There is an active demand and the mar- 
ket is firm, but with prices unchanged. 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5 25@575 stove and nut, $5 50@5 75, 
Lehigh stove, $6 0046 25 Franklin stove, $6 00@7 00 
At the wholesale market at shipping port stove is 
quoted at $3 95@4 25; egg at $3 7543 85. 

Coffee.—The market tor Rio has slightly de- 
clined. 

We quote: Rio, 184 @21 ¥ th, other brands 22@274; 
Mocha 25@26c. 

Cor» and Corn Meal.—Corn has reacted a 
little and is now quiet to dull, with ag easier 
and off. Corn meal has followed the lead of 
corn. 

We quote high mixed 564@574c; yellow, 564@57} 
mixed 55} @56jc; corn meal $2 25@2 40: granulated 
$3@3 25; bag meal $1 05. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 7777 cases, 49 
bbls, 207 boxes. Last week’s receipts 6828 cases 
251 barrels, 28 boxes. 

Eggs are in good demand and firm, and have 
remained so all the week. There is a fair trade 
particularly in fresh stock, 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 204 
2lc, ditto firsts 18,@19c; Western 174@19c; Cape 
and near by eggs sell for 21@22c; provincial, 1854@ 
lvc. Ice house stock 16@'8c. 

New York: But little doing in the market on 
eggs and prices remain unchanged; selling fresh 
near by from *9 to 20c; fancy white leghorn, guar- 
anteed fresh, 22 to 25c. 


Fish.—Mackerel continues very scarce. There 
is a good trade for all kinds of cod. There is a 
good supply of nearly all kinds of fresh fish, 

Dry and pickled : cod, dry bank 4 25@4 50; pickled 
pank, $3 75@400 #qtl; Georges $4 25@4 50; pol- 
lock, $2 25@3 00; mackerel, No 1, # bbl $17 50@30; 
No 2, $14@14 50; No. 3, $12 50@13 00; herring No. 1 
¥ box, 9@l6c; pickled, bbl, $4 25@700; Canned 
mackerel $1 60@170 per doz; canned lobsters per 
doz $155@160. Clams—50c ¥ gal.; oysters, 85c@ 
$1 00, 

Flour and Wheat.—The market has been 
somewhat irregular at Chicago and the expression 
is that the amount sold short will prevent the 
market from going lower. The flour market has 
been quiet all the week with prices about the 
same. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 35@ 25; extras, $3 15@3 95; Minn. 
bakers $4 10@450; winter wheat stra ght and 
roliers $4 15@460; patents $445@535; $4 10@ 
440 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 25@4 75. 

Fruit.—Trade in foreign truit is about the 
same. We quote bananas 75c to $3 # bunch; 
oranges $350@4¥ box; lemons have dropped to 
$2a4 ¥ box. 

Domestic fruits are apparently very plenty. 
Peaches, however, are not in full supply, and very 
few nice ones. There is a wide range on them, 
$150@3 ¢% basket. Pears are jess plenty thana 
week ago and choice fruit is in good demand. 
Fancy Bartlett’s run as high as $6 # bbl, but the 
bulk of sales are made at from $2 to $3 50. Grapes 
are very plenty and the sales for the ord nary va- 
rieties range from 4to7c. A few Niagaras bring 
10c. 

N. Y.: Peaches are becoming more scarce and 
choice yellow fruit worth from $150@1 75 ¥ basket; 
good red or white $1@1 25r medium grades 60@90c. 
Pears also doing botter and fancy Bariletts bring- 
ing $5@5 50 ¥ bbi.; kegs $2 25@2 50; seckle pears 
$3 50@4 # bbl; Louise Bonne, Sheldon, &c., $2 50 
43. Plumscontinue scarce and high and green 
gage selling from" $2@2,25 ¥ crate; damson;75c@l 50 
and prunes $1 50 # basket. Quince are already ar 
riving and fancy fruit worth today from $445 ¥ 
bbl. Grapes show no improvement and prices con- 
tinue about the same as previous quotation; choice 
Delaware, which are ple-tiful, worth from 5 to 6c 
¥” th; Concord 3 to 34c; fancy, varieties 5@7c. 
Evaporated and Dried Fruits.—Receipts liberal 
of evaporated apples and prices lower, 10@11c for 
choice stock. Evaporated raspberries 26@27c. 
Evaporated peaches, peeled 28@30c; unpeeled 16@ 
18c: Cherries 18@20c. Blackberries 9@94c. 

Hay and Straw.—Hay is duller and slow, the 
prices being weaker a little. fhe receipts were 
237 car loads. Rye straw has made quite an ad- 
vance. 

Choice prime hay, $18@18 50; fair to good, $14@ 
16 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; eust swale , $10@ 
11: Rye straw, choice, $14@17; oat straw, $ 8@ 
8 50. 

New York: There is a wide range in the price of 
hay owing to so many different grades arriving; 
selling from 65@90c. Rye straw 56@70c. 

Hides and Weather—tThe feeling is consid- 
erably better and the surplus stock will soon dis- 
appear. 

Sole, hemlock, 19@22c for choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 28@30c; Rough 
choice 244@26c; light 234@25c; others, 23@24c; calf 
skins, 27@35c. Finished, first quality, buff and 
grain, 15@20c; glove, 12@15c; wax,15@17c; brogan 
154,@164c; kip 20c; calf skins, 70@80c . 

Hides, New England hides green salted 6 to7, 
spring lamb, each 75@$1 99 calf, 7@8c. Western 
hides 7@9c; dry 13@19c. 

Honey.—Honey 20c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. 

Hops.—1886, 25@30; pressed hops 20@25; 1885 

15. 
Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent; old papers jc; 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@1c; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 34c. 

iumber.—FEastern and northern mills are busy 
on orders. Western pine is strong. In hard 
woods the most active demand is for oak and next 
forash We quote hemlock boards $10 50@14 00, 
Shingles $2 00@3 62. Clapboards Western pine $40@ 
$55; Eastern pine $32@45; spruce $26@$29. Laths 
$2@%2 30. Box boards $8a@$14. Spruce frames 
$14@317. Spruce boards $16@19, 

M olasses—There is a fair request. Prices are for 
PortoRico, 22@40c; Barbadoes 26@27c; Cienfuegos, 
20424 cts. 

Meal.—Rye, 63@65c; oat, $5 50@6 20; rye flour 
$3 25@3 50; Buckwheat, 5cts ¥ tb. 

Mill Feed.—Shorts $21@22; middlings $23 424; 
cotton seed meal in sacks $25@26. 

Mutton and WVeal.—Lambs and veal are 
firmer but mutton is unchanged. 

We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 94@10c; 
poorto good, 7@sc; extra mutton 9}c—; Chica- 
go do 7@8c; Eastern veal, choice, 7@10}c cents; fair 
to good 64@8c. 

New York: Choice country dressed veals are 
higher at 11@12c. 

@ats.—Oats began the week firm but settled 
back to quiet or dull; yet the quotations are about 
} cent higher than last week, ranging from 35@ 
40} according to quality. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 2694 pkgs, against 2773 
last week. Prices for large tubs 14 cts; small 
boxes 144@15c. 


Oil.—Linseed oil 41@49; Whale crude 35, refined 
40@47; Sperm, winter, 74;Sperm bleachea 76@82c; 
sperm crude 69; Lard extra, 55@56; Nos. 1@2 36 
@50; Neatsfoot # gal. 50@70; Fish oils 25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude —@35; refined 42@50; Olive 
oil 70475 cents # gal; Refined kerosene 6@7jc ¥ 
gal; high test 9@1lc; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 

Pork and Lard—The market is steady with a 
good trade. 

Prices range from $16 50@19; lard in tierces 74@ 
8c; packages 74@8jc; hams 11}@12ic; boneless 
bacon 11@12c; smoked shoulders 84@9c; fresh ribs 
94@10c; dressed hogs 6} to 74c. 

Potatoes.—Nothing favorable is heard from 
the potato crop. All of our ceesegponeeaen, and 
every one with whom we talk tells pitiful stories of 
the devastation of the rot. Those who have 
sound stock are hurrying it to market which keeps 
down any speculative feeling which might arise on 
the short supply and high prices that will come late. 
The quotations range from 70to 80cts # bushel. 
Sweets $2 75@3 90 ¥ barrel. 

New York: Receipts of potatoes are not heavy 
and prices firm, and choice stock from L. I. and 
Jersey worth from $1 75 to 200 ¥ barrel. Sweet 
potatoes ranging in price from $250 to275¥ 
barrel. 

Poul and Game.—Supplies are much 
increased, but as trade increases in about the 
same proportion prices are maintained. 

We quote: Northern chickens 15@20; turkeys and 
fowls 12 to 14 cts; Western iced 10@14 cents 
chickens 12@15. . 

New York: Market weak on poultry and prices 
rather low; selling dressed spring chickens, large, 
10 to 18c; fowls 11 to 12c; turkeys, choice, 12 to 14c 
¥ tb, ducks, 14 to 16c. Game, grouse, 60 to 85c ¥ 
pr., partridge 75 to 90c, woodcock $100 to 1 37. 

Rye.—The market is quiet at 65@70c. 


Pom mae «ope “4 Ties firm. Bs quota- 
ons are: ra starch 2}@2§c; potatos 37@4c; 
wheat 5a6c. j seins 

Soap.—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $3 90; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins 2480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 

Sugar.—The market is firmer. We quote {fair 
to good refining at 44@4§ cents, and on ugal 


at 5 5-16 cents for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered at 
| cents; granulated at6j cents and coffee crush- 
ed at 4§@5§ cents ¥ th as to quality. 

Spices—Cassia th 6@64; cloves, 234@25c; gin- 
ger, 4@5; paar. 44@5c; black pepper, 17@18c; 
nutmegs, 67@70. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes lic; 5 pound 7c. 


Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. Boston. 
Timothy # bush, 45 tbs, 
Fair to good . wes sees 
Prime «¢« .00 090680 0 
Selected or choice Northern 
Red tops per sack 50 ths. 
Western 
New Jersey « ee 6,4 8°¢@'a ® 
Clover per tb. 
Ohio * . . . . ‘ . . . . . . 
Michigan ...‘* 
| ee oe oe ee 
White Dutch ....+ee6 ° 
DS 6 ob e. 0s 018 e « . 
Lucerne or Alfalfa ... « « ° 


+ $2 00@2 10 
« $2 25@2 35 


7 . . . . 8c 
. . . . 8kc 
. . . . 9c 
» - 18¢ 
e « 120 
2 « 23C 


Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . . 
German Millet per bush, 50 tb 
CO ln kn tt eee 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs. 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs ’ 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ths. . . 


Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
a lee «ents for rough and 34@4 cents for ren- 
ered. 


Teas.—Formosa 19@30c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@75c; Japan 164g40c; Amoy 16@24c. 

Truck.—Business remains about as usual at 
this season of the year, with a good supply of near- 
ly all kinds of treck. 

We quote shell beans $1 00@1 25, lima $1 25@1 50 
# bush; beets 40a50c # bush; cabbages $6@8 ¥ 
100; carrots 50% bush; green corn $100@1 25 ¥ 
bbl,; cucumbers at $1@1 25 ¥ 100; lettuce at 20@ 
25c 4 doz; onions do not advance yet in view of 
reported scarcity but remain at $309 # bbl; egg 
plant $1@1 25 #doz; marrow squash 75c ¥ bbi; 
turban $1 # bbl; turnips at 50@60c ¥Y bushel. To- 
matoes 50a@7cc # box. Cauliflower $3 004450 ¥ 
doz. Celery $1 00@1 25 ¥ doz. 

New York; Lima beans $150 # bag; string 
beans beans $100. Onions red $1 754225 ¥ bbl; 
yellow $2 25@275; cabbage choic - $6 50@8 ¥ 100. 
cm $150@2 # 1000. Russia turnips $1 25 
ye 


Wool.—As far as actual sales are concerned 
there is no improvement to notice in wool. Prices 
are also low and show no improvement. But 
there has been a gainin the tone of the market 
and holders show less pressure to sell and express 
more confidence than formerly in the future of 
the trade. Although the market remains still in 
buyer’s favor some descriptions are in special de- 
Manufac- 


mand to make up fashionable goods. 


turers of woolen goods are now busy upon light- 
weights, and the call for woo! is liable to increase. 
It is a good time to buy wool, and manufacturers 
had better take advantage «f the low values at 


present ruling and lay in supplies. 


Many have 


evidently come to this conclusion already and are 
preparing to buy,as the increased inquiry for 


sample lots denotes. 


Messrs. JFenno [Brothers [& Childs jsay in their 


last circular: 


precedented jobbiog and distributing 


‘**We believe that owing to the un- 


trade in 


goods which hat been goiug on in allthe large 
markets for the past three weeks, and also the ex- 
cellent business which clothiers report as now in 
progress, that manufacturers must feel the demand 
before, when the new 
heavy weight season approaches, they will be in a 


very shortly, and, if not 


much more cheerful frame of mind, and 
more liberal buyers of raw material. 


scarcely ever beena time 


when | 


much 
there has 


1leavy weight 


woolens and flannels were as closely picked up as 
now, and although the orders for spring goods 
have not been quite as large as might have been 
hoped for, yet the mills will probably find that 


they must 


of necessity turn 


very 


early on to 


heavy goods again to satisfy the demand for them, 
which is sure to come, and be quite content that 


their orders were rather meagre for the light 
weight goods. It seems more than likely, under 
the circumstances, that the 
for the better, and that as cooler weather sets ina 
somewhat better businessin wool is to be ex- 
pected,” 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c¢; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 2xc; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘ta’? super 35 to 


next change will be | 





42; ‘b’ super, 30 to 32c. 


Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 
tions: Fine unwashed 
fermont 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 


es us the following quota 


and New 


Hampshire 26@28c; 


choice Maine super pulled 40@43c. 


LIVE STOCK 


washed 34@36c; 


MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported ——— 
ER, 


for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
Y GEO. J. FOX. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—While the demand for 
cattle continues fair there has been easier rates 


effected on the Western. 


More pe 


rceptible was 


the decline on Western cattle at Watertown than 


at Brighton. 
dicate } decline. 


Sales by J. A Hathaway would in- 
The falling off in values on cat- 


tle was not so noticeable among the northern 


herds. 


Many of the flocks of lambs were sold be- 


fore reaching the market at a good price; sold to 


be delivered at Watertow 


n. We « 


lo not expect 


that the advance of }c generally claimed will be 


held another week. 
hog market. 


main so long on Western at 


54.@6c. 


It is safe to predict a steady 
It is wonderful how prices can re- 


The veal calf 


market holds steady and good lots are continually 


being wanted. 


The bulk change hands at 5@6c 


= lb. Plenty of milch cows are offered for sale, 
ut many are of inferior quality and have to be 


sold at low rates. 
at fair prices. 


a few live geese noticed at 85c each. 


FOREIGN TRADE.—The 


shipments 


_ Good cows find a ready market 
Live poultry is nominal in values; 


have in- 


creased from this port and the quality for the 


steamers was of an extra 
learn as regards prices. 


rade as far as we can 
The rate last cabled was 


54d, or llc per th. The losses of cattle at sea has 


of late been heavy on | oy and as they in- 
oss 


sure their own cattle the 


is with 


remedy. On 


some of the late lots|shipped the cattle were taken by 


a sickness called red water. 


Steame 


r Kansas with 


489 cattle for Liverpool, by D. H. Elliott; steamer 
Bulgarian for Liverpool 492 cattle by A. N. Mon- 


roe, 75 do by J. Rollinger. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 
Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week, . . . 2,863 
Last week . . 


11,385 
2,040 10,586 


135 
130 


21,286 1,003 
28,074 666 


1 yr ago, Sept.22, 2,759 14,662 125 22,353 1,034 
4 


Horses, 72 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine... . 248 1,308 
N Hampshire 165 307 
Vermont . .136 1,614 
Massachusetts 108 a 
New York . .125 1,026 

Total «.ecsee 


me Te. 6 6 
Western . 
Canada... 
N. Brunswick 60 


Cattle. Sheep. 
. 2,021 2,400 
4,730 


e 0 0 © « » + 2,863 11,385 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


Cattle. Sheep. 

Fitchburg . 1,137 

Lowell ., 101 

Bos. & Alb’y 1132 

N.Y.&N.E. 
Total 


5,071 
2,500 


Cattle. Sheep. 


2,449 | Eastern .. .346 1,465 
Old Colony. . _ 
On fo’t & boats 57 


4863 11,335 





DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais. 
Maine— 


W.S8. Nelson ..+«.s..- 
F. H. Coolidge & Son . . 
Trafton and Wardwell 
W. W. Hall & Son , 
J.F. oe | 

C. H. Mer ° 
J. H. Libby eo 62 
Gid. Wells ....- 


Weiler & Libby ... 

A. P.TAOY «ces 

P. W. Thompson & So 
I.C. Libby & Son... 
MW. Tomler « «+ sce 
Geo. W. Maxfiel 
Merry & Coswell. ... 
Piper & Blaisdell 


. 
. 
‘ 
. 
n 


30 
22 
30 

6 

48 
18 
20 


20 
30 


17 


New Hampshire— 


Dow & Moulton. .,.. 
Geo. Harris. ..<e- 
E. F. F.Adden.... 
Breck & Wood ...,. 
Aldrich & Johnson , . 
H. A. Wiloox. ...-. 
I. B. Sargemt .... 
J.¥F. Atherton .... 
J. ¥. Reeser «cc 
Oe EE 6 ac + 68 


ee 


; 35 
; 41 


25 5 


12 
40 
26 
26 


il 


25 
20 


New Brunswick. 


H. White... «es ve - 


60 


Vermont— 


A. Worthen ..... 
Hall & Seaver. .. e+ 
Flint & Blanchard 
A.A. Pond ° 
French & Adams 
M. G. Flanders . 
J.Engrem ... 
T. Henley. . 
Coombs & Farrar 
W. Ricker & Son 
B.S. Hastings . 
N. K. Campbell . 
L. W. Tinker . , 
F.S Kimball ., 
Dwyer & Lavene 
F. Kentfield 

H. Gilbert . 


1 


. @ ere O26) & Se 6 
*et*eret ee 


J. 8. Henry oeeevee 
Scattering 


39 


21 

1 4 
6 19 
6 


3 


— 
~ 


45 
18 
27 

6 
17 
20 





New York— 


Wm. Farburn...... 
Seren. » ».6 6 aa 
in + <6 5.6 6.6 & 
D. Fisher ... 
G. P. Flack & Son 
l.. Morse ad ide oT x 5 
fe eae 82 
od: eee 24 


Canada— 


14 


J.N. Morse 
B.S. Hastings 
N. K. Campbell 
Oe Ae 

F.C Denesha 

W. Fisher 

S.H. Jones... 

F. Gosselyn ... 

E. F. Adden 

P. Poquet. «« « 

Western— 
fe Re eee 
Farrell & McFlynn . 
A. N. Monroe ° 
Hollis & Co. ...- 
J.A. Hathaway .. 





BEEF CATTLE. 


The supply at Watertown was the largest of the 
season, and sixty-two car loads of western cattle 
arrived at Brighton. The western cattle varded 
were from fair to extra quality, selling at a decline 
of from {@jc ¥ b., selling mostly at 44@54 : ts ¥ tb. 
This was giving them at very reasonable rates to 
the butchers, and quite a number of car loads 
were sold at 44c # tb. While our resident export- 
ers of cattle are a little careful about sending cat- 
tle across the Atlantic we shall have without doubt 
more western cattle for the home trade, At pres. 
ent low rates it is difficult to understand why 
there are not more cattle disposed of at the yards. 
Good western steers at 5@5jc are not expensive 
cattle to kill. 

The decline in prices was not at all to the liking 
of New England dealers, but as butchers bought 
into the northcrn droves we could not perceive 
much if any decline on them. There were no fan- 
cy cattle for beef on sale. The highest quotable 
price on country cattle was 54@6jc dressed weight. 

A few sample sales at Brighton, 15 western 
steers, the average weight 1393 tbs at 5c, L W, 16 
do, average 1390 Ibs, at $4 70, 33 do, av 1289 ths at 
4hc, 24 do av 1473 Ibs at 5jc,20 do uv 1263 ths at 
$466, 35 do av 1507 Ibs, by A. N. Monroe; 10 steers 
av 1150 tbs, at 44c. 10 do av 1325 ths, at 43c,5d. av 
1100 tbs at $4 60, 11 do av 1130 tbs at 44c, 2 do av 
1550 ths at $5 30 L W by Farrell & McFlynn. 

Sales of cattle at Union Market. 16 western 
steers that averaged 1716 tbs at $540 and 15 do, av 
1665 ths at $550 and 40 do, av 1134 ths, at $435; 21 do 
av 1423 tha at $5 20 by J. A. Hathaway; sales of 9 
steers and 1 heifer weighing 9180 ths, at 34c L W, 
by Dow & Moulton; 2 steers of 1000 ths each at 34c, 
by B. P. Pollard; One yearling bull at $10 by J. 
Engren; 16 beef cows of 800 tbs at 2jc, by P. Mel- 
lott; 6 steers of 1039 tbs at $370, by I. Y. Keazer. 
Sales of 10 beef heifers of 900 ths at 3c; 1 Holstein 
bull at $35, 2 steers weighing 1150 ths, at $102, by 
W. Scollans; 1 pr, 6 ft, 10 in. cattle of 3000 ths at 
$100, 1 heifer to dress, 500 ths at $2650 by I. B. 
Sargent. 

lrafton & Wardwell sold 4 oxen the average 
weight 1400 ths, at 4}c, 2 steers of 1100 ths, at 34c 
live, 1 beef heifer to dress, 45 tbs, at $24. CH. 
Merrill sold 6 beef steers av 1100 ths, at 4c, L W. 
G. Wells sold 2 two year old steers av 630 tbs, at 
$280 # cwt. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@$6 75 | Second qual.$5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 56 | Third quality4 00 @450 

Few pairs premium bullocks. ...$ — @—— 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lighttofair®. . @450 
G’d to prime4 75 @487 |Slim ...... @425 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $5 25 @5 50 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE, 


C. H. Merrill sold 10 working oxen, gth 6 ft, 6in 
2500 ths, at $95. L. W. Merry & Caswell sold 2 
four year olds, of 260) tbs, at $123, P. W. Thomp- 
son & Son sold 4 prs, handy steers gth 6 ft. 6 ia. at 
$100 a pair. Sales of 1 pr. stags L W, 3000 ths at 


$30, 1 pr. working oxen gth7 ft, L W, 3000 ths at | 
pr. | 


$80, 1 pr. gth, 6 ft, 6in, L W, 2200 ths at $75, 1 
gth,6ft, 8 in, L W, 2800 ths at $130, vy J. D. 
Hosmer. 1 pr. working oxen gth 6 ft, 1lin, L W, 
2900 tbs, at $130, 1 pr. gth, 6 ft, 7 in, L W, 2700 bbs, 
at $123, by W. W. Hall & Son. 

Prices: Working oxen $90@160; handy steers, 
$60@112; yearlings $850@18; two-year-olds $14@ 
28; three year-olds $24@40 each. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The demand for good milch cows does not dim- 
inish to any extent, and not very plenty; adifferent 
story on ordinary grades, which are not wanted 
unless to take back and feed, in a speculative way. 
A rise of $15, on such grades is generally assured 
on good, young, thin heifers. 

G. Wells sold 1 new milch cow at $33; C. H. 
Merrill 2 milch cows at $40 each; I1.C. Libby & 
Son sold 8 milch cows $40 each; J. Engren sold 2 
fancy milch cows at $5750 e-ch; W. W. Hall & 
Son sold 4springers for $175,1 milch cow $25; 
Breck & Wood sold + new milch cows from $40 
and $50. 

Sale of 2 milch cows *36 each, 1 do at $28 by 
P. W. Thompson & Son; 8 milch cows for $400, 
4 do for $165, 1 do for $45, 1 fancy cow $65 by J. S. 
Henry; sales of 4 new milch cows $47 50 each, 6 
do at $45 each,6fancy cows at $50 # head by 
Aldrich & Johnson; 1 fancy cow $50, 2 extra cows 
$42 50 each, 2 springers $47 50 each by J. Melloy; 
sales of 8 springers (fancy) at $50,4 do at $60, 4 
do $50, 3 extra cows at $40 each by A. P, Stone. 

Prices: mulch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@80. 


VEAL CALVES. 


A good showing in some of the yards, the best 
selling at 6@64c ¥ tb. Sales largely from 54@6c; 
as to quality, W. W. Hall & Son sold 27 calves, av 
135 ths, at 6c; Trafton & Wardwell sold '8 calves, 
av 120 ths, at 54c; J. Engren sold 24 veals av 160 
tbs at 6c, I. C. Libby sold 50 calves, av 130 tbs, at 
6c, C. H. Merrill sold 17, av 120 tbs, at 6c. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@6}c. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


This is afree country and lamb butchers will 
buy where they take a notion, whether at market 
or before the arrival at market. Weare told that 
there was a little excitement upon the Passumpsic 
live stock train upon its way to market, and flocks 
of lambs were sold quick at an advance of {c ¥ 
ib. It was nuts to the drovers to have a little com- 
petition and jc advance ¥ tb came quite unex- 
pected. We do not consider that lambs are really 
worth all that they were sold for this week, con- 
sidering that there has been, and stillis, a large 
supply in the country, and will outnumber any 
preceding season if we can judge by what we 
hear. 

Sales of 110 lambs of 60 tbs at 54c, by W. W. 
Hall; 7 lambs of 69 ths at 5c, by J. Engren; 194 
lambs of 70 tbs at 54c,by Weiler & Libby: 200 
lambs of 65 tbs at 5c, by A. P. Libby; 31 lambs of 
60 ths at 54c, and 13 sheep av 105 tbs at 4c, by L. 


Morse; 25 sheep of 112 ths at 4c, 255 lambs of 68 | 


tbs at 6c, by Coombs & Farrar; 26 lambs of 70 ths 
at 5jc, by French & Adams; 70 iambs weight 4720 
tbs at 5c, by D. Fisher; 185 lambs weight 11740 ths 
at 54c, by E. Smith; 113 lambs 7490 tbs, at 5§c, by 
G. P. Flack & Son. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in lots 2@4jc ¥ tb or 
$2 00@4 75 # head. Spring lambs 5@6c ¥ tb 


SWINE. 
A light supply of pigs, and in moderate demand. 


Prices from 8@13c ¥ tb. Fat hog: rule firm and 
active. The supply heavy from the west. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Prices on mixed lots of turkeys, hens and chick- 
ens, at 10@llc # tb; 110 live geese at 85c each. 
This weeks supply 24 tons. 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@6ic, light—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins 6@7c ¥ th. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 12@ 
25c each. Pelts 75c@1 00 each. 





HORSE MARKET. 


The market is rather crowded with horses of an 
inferior quality, some that were intended for 
streeters but did not fillthe demand. We call tne 
trade quite fair for those of good quality. At 
combination sale stable a good many horses are 
being disposed of, 60 odd head were sold on Satur- 
day at auction at from $125@245 ¥ head, 80 head 
arrive on Thursday next. They hail from Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois and Canada, 
weighing from 950@1600 ths. P. H. Dardis with 
19 head of Canada horses for driving and work, 
some good steppers, weight from 950@1400 tbs. 
At Russell’s sale stable the trade was fair. Prices 
unchanged. A. T. Hayes of Grand Rapids, Iil., 
with 19 head for business and —- tine grade 
stock of 5@9 years old, 2 nearly matched pairs of 
workers, weight 1300 ibs each at $400; 1 nice black 
trotter, sired by Byron, he by Royal George, can 
step in 2.40 time, weight 1100 lbs, price $500; a car 
load from G. S. Donnell’s ranch in Washington 
Territory will be sold at auction on Saturday next. 
Market dull and prices rather low at Welch & 
Hall’s, sold 2loads last week. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago, Sept. 20, 1887.—Cattle—Receipts, 9000 ; 
shipments, 1000; steady ; shipping steers, $3 00@4 ¥0; 
stockers and feeders, $1 75@3; cows, bulls and 
mixed, $1 25@2 80; Texas cattle, $1 65@3 25; western, 
$2 75@3 45. ad ag 12,000; shipments, 
5000; market opened 5c higher but clo weak; 
mixed $4 80@5 25; heavy $4 85@5 35 light weights 
$4 80@55 15; rough and skips $3@470. Sheep— 
Keceipts, 6000; shipments, 6000; market weak; 
natives, $2 50@4 10; western, $3 004360; Texans; 
$3 00@3 65. Lambs, $4 00G5 25 ¥ 100 tbs. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY, 
YounGc & FULLER, 121 Devonshire St., Boston. 

We have had another week of depression in 
the stock markct to add toa long and almost un- 





own as is natural. 


not believe the bears on this stock are so hope- 
ful of getting it below par as they were before its 
strength had been so 
prices it is the cheapest security in our market and 
one of the best. 
now will buy it readily at 110. At the time of writ- 
ing the market has rallied all around and shows 
some indications of an improved feeling. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Ists,. 
Boston & Alban 
Boston & LowellR.R.78 ... 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 ... 


New York & New England 


NT 

Allow your Clothing, 

Paint, or Woodwork, 

washed in the old 

rubbing, twisting, 

wrecking way. Join 

that large army of 

sensible, economical people, who 

from experience have learned that 

James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 

directed on each package, saves 

time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 

by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New «ork 
Sold Everywhere. 





broken liet of previous ones. The cause is the 
condition of the money market and the apprehen- 
sion of further stringency. The resultis that the 
banks have been scrutinizing collateral much 
more closely and are throwing out nearly all the 
non-dividend or “fancy” stocks. Accordingty 
forced sales of this class of securities have been 
the order of the day and large amounts have been 
been thrown on the market. The New York mar- 
ket has been in much worse condition than our 
Comparatively little money is 
borrowed here on purely speculative stocks and 
holders are stronger. Atchison has stood up very 
well under repeated and severe attacks and we-«o 


well tested. At present 


People who hesitate to touch it 
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Eastern R. R. 68 
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Rutland R. R. 68 
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TO TRUSTEES. 


THE NATIONAL 


MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


(Incorporated under special charter 
granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure) 


Is placing its 


51-2 PER CENT 5-YEAR BONDS 


(Quarterly Interest), 


(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., De 
pository and Trustee) 


THROUGH 


CORDLEY, YOUNG & FULLER, 


BANKERS, 


121 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
These Bonds merit the attention care 
ful Investors. 





(0% SAFE INVESTMENT, 10% 
MASS. 


REAL ESTATE CO. 


Par Value of Shares, $100. 
Selling until Oct. 15th for 105. 


Company owns half a million dollars worth of 
first class business penperty earning over 10 per ct. 
on money invested and accumulating a large sur- 
It is under the management of men of great 





7% plus. 
7 
211 
198 
157 
215 
218 
37 
124 
138 
194 
115 
944 
222 
130 
37} 


eee 


Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company 


. 

: experience in Real Estate. For full particulars ad- 
Bell Telephone ...+.5 +s 

. 

. 


dress GEO. LEONARD, Agent, 246 Washington 
St., Room 3, Boston. 


Aral Estate--- Stock, , 


NOR SALE.—Large and small Farms for sale, 
and also village property. For particulars ad- 
dress WM. A, ANDRKOSS, Rockville, Conn. 
HAMPION HUGO POGIS 14669 A. 
J.C. C.—For sale or exchange for cows. 
Solid golden fawn bull; grandson of Stoke Pogis 
3d, Jessamine of St. Lambert and Champion of 

America. WwW. E. SIMONDS, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. . . 
Cheshire R.R. pref. .. + 
Coneora B. B. «cc cnes 
Connecticut River R.R.. . 





R. 


Eastern R.R.. «2 soe 
Fitchburg R.B.. «00 20 2 0 
Manchester & Lawrence R.R. , 
Maine Central R.R......s- 
New York & New England R. R. 
Northern BM. RB... + 2 
Norwich & Worcester R.R.... 
ys op owrrtey & Lake Champlain R. 
Gig Coltey RB. 1 2c os cee s 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. 
Rutland, R. R.pref.. . 

Union Pacific R. R. ° 
U. 8.4 per cents. . . ® 
U.S. Pacific6s, 1895... P 
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For sale. Shearling rams 
SHROPSHIRES andewes. Ram and ewe 
lambs. This flock, numbering 200, has been bred 
| for the last eight years with great care, from stock 
| imported by me. All sheep registered. Apply to 
| JAMES LAWKENCE, Proprietor, or H. M. MACK, 
| Manager, Groton, Mass. 


Vermont & Canada R.R. . 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R.. 
West End Land.... 


. 
. 
. 
J 
‘ 
‘ 
. 








| Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. R. 
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SHORT HINTS 


—~OoN—— 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE, | 





Compiled from the latest and best works on the 


Property. 


NLORIDA FARMS AND ORANGE 
Groves for sale, or exchanged for Northern 
For terms address, 
J. P. TITCOMB, 
Bytield, Mass. 


Farm for Sale. 
\ITUATED IN THE TOWN OF AM- 
)) HERST, MASS., consisting of house, barn, 


| sheds, hen house, etc., and eighteen acres of land 


in good state of cultivation; will keep four cows 
and horse. Plenty of all kinds of fruit. Trees 
loaded with apples this year. Price Nome me 
° ° .. F. LAWTON, North A erst, Mass. 
This book should be in every =: Set ee eee 
family desirous of knowing ‘‘the | FOR SALE. 
proper thing to do.” We all de- | F4EM OF 250 ACRES OF LAND. Cuts 
. . 5 tons of hay; pasturing for 35 head of cat- 
sire to behave properly and to | tle; good beibdings, onal eal: goed water power 
know what is the best school of | 224 cider mill. Price $1650. Also 275 acres of 
, - : Land, well covered with wood and timber. Esti- 
manners. What shall we teach — - cords of sapling pine, 308 cords neat 
: . y u 300 cords 8 ce, hemlock, &c.; 
our children that they may £0 aie of weed Gh wales bean halvend. Price $1650. 
out into the world well bred | terms easy. address 
men and women? E. N. BOWEN, 
“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 


FITZWILLIAM Deport, N. H. 
The Mull Herds and Flocks, 
ceipt of price. 
SPECIAL. 


Hereford, Polled Aberdeen-Angus, 
Until further notice we will | 


AND DEVON CATTLE, 
mail each of our friends a copy | 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
Bulls and Rams for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. B. HARRIS, 

. é Lynd Centre, Vt. 
of the above valuable book gratis oesesracloniit + dll 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 

Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as 
you would a newspaper, the post- 
age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your full name 
and address on the outside of 


the bundle and write the word | IN ARKANSAS. 


142 WARDED FIRST PREMIUM FOR 
**Ktiquette” also, and then we, | Fruit and Cotton N. 0. Exposition, 1884. 


al r ; Wheat, Maize and Cotton flourish in the same 
will know who sends it. field. Six navigable rivers cross the Land Grant. 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., | 


Prices low. Ten year’s credit, if desired. Come 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 


and see. 


subject by ** Aunt Matilda.” | 
PRICE, 40 CENTS. | 

| 

| 











HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
Oldest establish d Herd in America. 
Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 
ways on hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. Houghton Farm, 
Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 


‘CHEAP LANDS! 











| Address THOS. ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 





WEAK anffering from the ef- 
fects of youthful er- 

rors, early decay, lost 

manhood, etc. I will send a valuable treatise (sealed 


containing full particulars for home cure, free o 
charge. Address Prof.F. 0. FOWLER, Moodus, Conn, 


WHEELER’S 
Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft. to 30 ft. diameter of wheei. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


a specialty. Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 
etc., on hand. Full satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER. 


68 Pearl Street, Boston. 


HOLS TEIN-F'RIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

_4 New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
rhese are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’s JAMEs C. Pean. Manager. 

0 Scrap pictures, games, etc. and sample book 
5 of Cards, only two cents. Star Card Co., 
Station 15, Ohio. 











| Permanently Removed by 


DR. WEST’S HAIR REMOVER 


Ladies can use it with PERFECT 
SAFETY; contains no oisonous 
Drngs; ABSOLUTELY ARM- 
Face LESS, leaves the skin SOFT, 

} | SMOOTH, and WHITE. PRICE, 
$81.00 PER BOTTLE. Ask your 

N k Druggist for DR. WEST’S, take no 
ec y | other, If you cannot get it, we will send 

, Bottle to any address on receipt of price. 


Arms, | American Drug Co., 122 Pearl St., 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Hair 


on the 














SHIFU-SILK HANDKERGHIEFS 
» 
* 
=— 4 > Exceedingly Hand- 
some Shifu-Silk 
Handkerchiefs 
are made from a 
strong, fibrous, silky- 
yaper material, called 
n Japan Shifua. 
Handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, umbrellas and 
clothing are made 
from it. It has asoft 
and silky — like 
silk. As seen in the 
illustration,our hand- 
kerchiefs are of Va- 
rious Designs, all 
highl colored in 
Red. Indigo, 
py Brown, 
= etc. ey are im- 
: rted by us directly 
fous Japan to be 
Given Away b 
the half dozen to all 
who send 60 cents for 
| asix months’ trial subscription ($1.10 for a trial year) 
to THE YANKEE BLADE, the Oldest and 
NEW Best Weekly Family Paper in America. 
(Regular subscription price $2.00.) One Dozen 
Handkerchiet, postpaid, for 40 cents and 5 cents 
NO BACKACHE. | to pay for postage and wrapping. Napkins, dif- 
ferent designs. same price. Address POTTER 
RUNS & POTTER, 43 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
| EASY 
7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 | 
hours. Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6cords daily. “‘Zzactly"’ 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from | 


° 
M. BOLLES & CO.,, 
your vicinity sooeres whe to . Illustrated Catalogue FREE. | supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 





AGENTS WANTED, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, to canvas for subscriptions to 2500 
Good pay. 


different Newspapers and Magazines. 
Send for 100-page Catalogue. Address 

JOHN R. REED, Box 83, 
CANTON, OHIO. 


fy 








“HezOoOd V “S10 Oo 
*M2Z0@ JIC *S)2 Oz 


Clean Milk 


MAKES 
Sweet Butter. 


Prescott & Mann’s 
Catile Stanchion 


Keeps the Cow Clean 
and comfortable. 


Send for Circulars to 
E. PRESCOTT, 19 Hamilton St., Boston. 


JUST IMPORTE 











70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
MBINSOS 8. Canal Street, Cuicage, i. | FARM MORTGAGES. 





NEW 


ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1887. 
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Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
A LEGEND OF THE MYSTIC. 


Close noi the Mystic River, leaning o’er a flow- 


e 
gtends 2 tree whose branches whisper of a story 
sad to tell. 
It would ell you of the story of a man and maiden’s 


woe 
Who had parted plighted lovers in a spring time 


ong ago. 
They had wandered to the pine tree hand in hand, 
as down the lane 
Breezes blew the pine tree branches, blew them to 
and fro again. 
As they near its swaying branches neath the moon- 
beams silvery light 
They are planing for their future, for their future 
ure and bright. 
Far a = the river waters, in the dark blue sky 
above 
Peeped the stars that watched the lovers as they 
whispered words of love. 
And the pine tree heard the whispers as it shelter- 
ed them from view, 
Heard the words the lover uttered, heard him 
promise to be true, 
Heard er say with face uplifted, “I will trust you 
never fear, 
For I know since you have told me that you will 
return to me, 
And although you go far from me I will ever think 
of thee, 
I will watch and wait and trust for I know that 
ou must go, 
And four years will seem an age to me they will 
pees away so slow.”’ 
And there nee the river bank they wandered side 
by side 
And the pine tree heard him whisper, ‘‘You shall 
be my bonny bride. 
And the four years over, darling, I will then re- 
turn to thee, 
Promise that you will meet me here beneath this 
same ey tree 
Where tonight we stand together happy in each 
other’s love. 
Promise that you’ll ever love me! promise by the 
stars above.” 
And the blue-eyed maiden promised—little did she 
know her fate 
Little knew she of the future—naught she knew 
until too late. 
When at last she came to meet him neath the pine 
tree’s waving boughs 
She had kept her promise faithful, he had kept his 
solemn vow. 
For in — o’er the waters toward the deep 
blue tossing main 
She had seen the sails approaching and her wait- 
ing was not vain, 
But why that sudden tremor—why those lips so 
cold and dumb. 
Can it be she is mistaken! can it be he did not 
come ? 
As the ship sails up the river her heart beats with 
sudden dread, 
And the ship is decked in mourning—bring'ng 
back her lover dead. 
This is what the pine tree whispers, this is what 
it has to tell, 
And the pine tree murmurs softly, ‘‘Sure] He doeth 
all things well. 
Care E. S., Woonsocket, R. I. 








THE SCENT OF THE ROSES. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


Clarissa May’s kitchen table was heaped 
with rose leaves. She was filling a large 
brown jar with layers of rose leaves and 
salt. She sprinkled in various spices, too, 
then sniffed at the mixture daintily. 

‘*Needs a little more cianamon,” she 
murmured. 

‘*‘I wish you’d let the cinnamon alone,” 
said a quick, sweet voice—‘‘the cinnamon, 
and the rose leaves and the salt, and the 
whole of it. I'd like to fling it into the 
fire.” 

**Don’t talk so Anne.” 

Anne stood at the door. She had just 
come down from her chamber; she was 
ready to goto the picnic. She wore a broad 
brimmed, white straw hat trimmed with 
fine pink flowers. Her ruffled, pink-flow- 
ered muslin gown fluttered crisply. She 
had pinned some pink rosebuds at her 
throat. 

Anne and Clarissa were wonderfully 
alike, but the comparison would have been 
less derogatory for Clarissa had they been 
different. The resemblance brought the 
regret and humiliation of loss to her. 
Anne showed what Clarissa had been. She 
was the rose of this spring, her sister was 
one of last. If both of them had not been 
roses, the last year’s flower would not have 
seemed so forlorn. 

Clarissa’s dull blond hair was brushed 
smoothly around her ears; Anne’s was 
crinkled and there were gold lights in it. 
Clarissa’s skin was tintless and faintly 
lined ; her sister’s was warm and rosy and 
smooth. Clarissa’s lips were thin; Anne’s 
full and red. One’s figure showed angles ; 
the other’s curves. 

Clarissa, replying with her mild, depre- 
cating voice, gazed admiringly at her sis- 
ter. ‘*You look real nice,” she added. 

‘*‘Sometimes I don’t care whether I look 
nice ornot. You do make me so out of 
patience.” 

**Why, Anne, how you talk!” 

‘I don’t care—you do. The idea of 
your shutting yourself up here, packing a 
mess of rose leaves into a jar! There 
isn’t any sense in it.” 

‘*You know I'd rather stay at home.” 

**I don’t care if you had. It’s real nice 
for me going alone !” 

‘*Ellen Pierson’s going, isn’t she?” 

‘*] don’t care if she is. Sometimes any- 
body ’d like their own sister.” 

‘I feel as if I was so much older.” 

‘Older! You’re not any older than doz- 
ens of girls that go all the time. You're 
not any older than Addie Leach or Abby 
Dutton ; and I guess they’d be mad enough 
if anybody was to tell them that they 
were too old to go.” 

‘**There’s a lock of hair loose. 
round here and let me fix it.” 

‘‘T don’t care if it is,” said Anne. 

But she stepped over to her sister, 
nevertheless, and Clarissa tucked up the 
golden lock carefully. 

‘‘P’rhaps I'll go next time,” said she, 
appeasingly. ‘‘All is, I don’t feel much 
like it, you know. People don’t, I sup- 
pose, as they grow older.” 

“If they get up a party to go on West 
Mountain next week, will you go?” 

“Pll see about it.” 

‘*}’ll crimp your hair, and we'll fix over 

our blue dress.” 

‘*You'll be late if you don’t run along.” 

‘*Do I look all right?” 

‘Yes ; I guess your hair’ll stay up 
now.” 

After Anne had danced out with a crisp 
swish of muslin skirts, Clarissa went on 
with her work. 

She gathered up the soft rose leaves 
with her little, thin veiny hands and laid 
them in the jar with the greatest care. 

She was soon interrupted again, how- 
ever. 

‘Oh, here you are !” said another voice. 

There was a contemptuous inflection in 
it. A tall, pale woman stood in the door. 
She held out a package of letters and a 
little white box stiffly in one hand. 

**Oh, is it you, Aunt Joanna?” 

‘Yes, it’s me. Why ain’t you gone to 
the picnic ?” 

‘‘T didn’t feel like it.” 

‘‘Didn’t feel like it! I s’pose you felt 
more like putterin’ over rose leaves. Clar- 
issa May, I b’lieve you're jest about a fool.” 

‘*‘T don’t know what you mean.” 


Come 


Clarissa glanced at the letters and her | ? 


hands trembled. 

‘“*Yes, you do know whai I mean. I 
came in the front way an’ went up stairs. 
I wanted a piece of brown cambric to line 
my sleeves, an’ I thought I'd see if you 
hadn’t got any. An’ I found these things 
in your bottom bureau drawer, tucked 





away ina corner out of sight. I'd like to 
know why you’ve kept these old letters of 
Gilman Lane’s so dreadful choice for all 
this time. They were wrote much as ten 
ago, some of ’em.” 

‘‘Aunt Joanna, give me those letters, 
please.” 

Clarissa trembled so she could scarcely 
speak. She felt as if all the light in the 
world was shining on her heart and show- 
ing it forth pitilessly, dispelling all its in- 
nocent shadows, which had seemed like 
guilty ones to her. 

“I never see such a mess of nonsense 
in my hfe; all ‘darling’ and ‘dear.’ It’s 
enough to make anybody sick.” 

‘Aunt Joanna, you haven’t read them?” 

‘I guess I have read ’em, every line. I 
rather think I had a right to, as long as 
you're my sister’s daughter. I s’pose he 
has given you this breast-pin, too, eh ?” 

‘‘Aunt Joanna !” 

‘You needn’t look so toppin’. When 
you've been doin’ the way you hav* late 
years, never stirrin’ out of the house ex 
cept to meetin’, an’ actin’ as if you'd give 
up the world, it’s about time you was 
looked after. NowI jest want to know if 
Gilman Lane give you the mitten, an’ if 
that’s what ails you?” 

‘‘Aunt Joanna, if you'll give me those 
letters—” 

‘If he has, he’s a mean scamp, an’ you're 
an awful fool, that’s all I've got to say. 
Before I'd spend my whole Ife frettin 
over one feller!” 

‘Aunt Joanna, you haven’t any right to 
come here talking to me so.” 

“I guess I’ve got as good aright as 
anybody. I guess you won’t find anybody 
that thinks much more of you, or 1s more 
interested in you, than me, Clarissa May, 
what I want to know is this—were you en- 
gaged to Gilman Lane ?” 

**No,” said Clarissa, shortly. Then she 
turned her face obstinately away, and went 
to work on her rose leaves again, and 
would not speak another word. Her aunt 
questioned and reproved a while longer, 
then finding that she could get no further 
response, threw the letters and box down 
on the table, and left. 

“If I had such soft letters lying around 
I'd burn’em. I wouldn’t leave ’em where 
folks could get ’em,” said she. She turned 
around as she went out of the door. ‘I 
took that piece of brown cambric you had 
in your blue box, but I don’t know as it’s 
enough.” 

Clarissa had been intending to use the 
cambric herself, but she said not a word. 
After her aunt had gone she carried the 
letters upstairs, and put them in their old 
place ; then returned to her work. 

She filled the jar quite full, then tidied 
up her kitchen. When the noon bells 
were ringing, her aunt Joanna appeared 
again. She had a covered plate in her 
hand. She had brought over some warm 
dinner. Clarissa thanked her, and took it. 
Neither of the women alluded to the let- 
ters. But the neice looked after her aunt 
as she went out of the yard, and if she 
could have smitten her with a total loss of 
memory, she would have done it in her 
shame and distress. 

Clarissa May knew every line of those 
old letters by heart. She knew wherea- 
bouts the lines stood on the pages, and the 
words in the lines. ‘The few fond adject- 
ives shone out like gold among them. Now 
she thought them all over, she recounted 
one afcer another, and she said to herself, 
‘Aunt Joanna has seen this, and this.” 

She set away the dinner untasted, put on 
her afternoon dress, and set with her sew- 
ing at the sitting room window. 

Anne found her there when she returned 
from her picnic. Anne had lost a little of 
her crisp daintiness of the morning. Her 
yellow hair was tumbled, her cheeks were 
hot, and her muslin dress was crum- 
pled. 

She sat down in the first chair with a 
sigh. ‘‘Oh,” said she, ‘‘l’m glad to get 
in where’s it cool! It’s terrible out in the 
sun.” 

She looked around the room and at her 
sister approvingly. There was a certain 
patience and tranquility about Clarissa, as 
she sat there sewing, which were cool and 
refreshing of themselves. 

‘*You look real cool and comfortable,” 
said Anne. 

Clarissa had on an old-fashioned cotton 

own of a mixed green and white pattern, 
which suited her soft faded face. This 
cool old summer gown had served her 
mother before her. ‘The daughter wore it 
with very little alteration in the straight 
full skirt and long prim body. It came out 
of its winter seclusion every June like a 
perennial flower. It seemed as if it would 
never be worn out. Clarissa regarded it 
with gratitude and thankfulness. She 
wanted Anne to have all the new summer 
dresses. 

The sisters had their small income of 
one hundred and fifty dollars besides their 
house. This one hundred and fifty, eked 
out with a little sewing which Clarissa did, 
bought their food and clothes. Clarissa 
was a good manager, she made a little go 
far, and she was very careful. There was 
a good deal of fine darning on the sitting- 
room carpet, but it took close scrutiny to 
see it among those faded, whitish-drab 
scrolls. The room was sweet with roses— 
living ones, which grew close to the open 
windows, and dead ones, which lay con- 
served with salt and spices in Clarissa’s 
jars. She had converted every unused 
dish in the house into a receptacle for her 
rose leaves. Old china teapots stood about, 
and sugar bowls, and earthen jars, all ex- 
haling spicy sweetness. They were in 
every room in the house. The amusements 
which life held for Clarissa seemed to be 
concentrated into this one gentle, erratic 
one of conserving rose leaves. And the 
amusement was of such long standing it 
was almost like a duty to her. It is doubt- 
ful if she did not unconsciously think it 
wrong to let a rose leaf entirely perish, 
with all its sweetness, while she could 
save it. 

Years ago Gilman Lane had taught her 
how to make her first pot-pourri. ‘‘You 
ought to save all those roses,” he had said 
one far-off summer day. ‘‘My aunt Celia 
packs ’em in a jar with salt. I'll show you 
how.” 

The two had pen a little blue ginger 
jar with those old rose leaves. It stood on 
the shelf in the best parlor now, with the 
same ones in it. 

Something stronger than any rose fra- 
grance floated from it to Clrrissa every 
time she entered the room. It was the 
fragrance of the old memory, which was 
better conserved than the rose leaves, and 
formed the lasting element of that first pot- 
ourrt. 

*T shoule think you'd fill up that jar 
new,” Anne said often. She no sense 
for the wonderful sweetness which her 
elder sister got from it. 

Anne sat still for quite a while to-day. 
She did not talk as she usually did on a 
return from a merrymaking. She leaned 





her head back in her chair and stared at 
the opposite wall. ‘There was a thoughtful 
look in her eyes, but her mouth was half 
smiling. 

‘Did you havea good time?’ Clarissa 
asked finally. 

‘‘Real good,” Anne said. Then she hes- 
itated. Ter conscious smile grew more 
distinct; the red on her cheeks deepened. 
**You used to know Gilman Lane, didn’t you 
Clarissa?” she went on. ‘*Why, what 
is the matter ?” 

‘*Nothing.” 

‘*Yes there is, too; you're awful white. 
Oh, Clarissa, don't you feel well ?” 

‘Just as weil as I everdid. Go on. 
What were you saying? Oh, about Gil- 
man Lane.” 

‘‘He was there, you know. He’s got 
back from California, where he’s been ten 
years. I didn’t remember him. I was 
nothing but a little girl when he went away 
anyhow. You used to know him, didn’t 
you?” 

‘Yes, some.” 

‘*He’s realhandsome. Ellen introduced 
him to me; he’s a sort of a cousin of hers, 
you know. She says he’s splendid. He’s 
older than I am. Why, didn’t he go to 
school with you, Clarissa ?” 

**Yes, I believe he did.” 

‘‘Why, it seems to me I remember his 
coming here sometimes, now I think of it. 
Didn’t he use to?” 

‘*Yes, he used to run in once in a while, I 
guess.” 

‘‘] declare, I do remember it; but I 
never would have known him. He’s splen- 
did looking.” 

Anne rose and took off her bonnet slow- 
ly. ‘*How soon are you going to have tea, 

Jlarissa ?” 

**We’ll have it now, if you want it.” 

‘*Well, I don’t know but we’d better. 
and get it out of the way.” Anne stood 
laughing and fingering her bonnet strings, 
‘To tell you the truth, I shouldn’t wonder 
a bit if he was up here tonight. What is 
the matter? I know you’re sick, Clarissa.” 

‘*No, IL ain’t. I guess I'd better go and 
get tea right away, then.” 

‘It was a great joke on the other girls, 
you know. ‘They were all teasing Ellen to 
introduce them, but he never looked at one 
of them. Perhaps he won’t come; but I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised.” 

Gilman Lane did come. His tall, mus- 
cular figure passed at dusk that night be- 
tween the descendants of those old roses, 
up to the front door porch, which was over- 
grown with them. 

Anne answered his knock. She was 
aglow with modest delight. She looked up 
in his face with innocent admiration, which 
he was foolish not tosee. No wonder that 
this man outshone the gentle village boys 
in her eyes! Gilman Lane had always 
been handsome. He was roughened and 
browned now by his California life, but 
that only accentuated his beauty to a coun- 
try girl like Anne, who thought naturally 
ot men as antipodes of flowers and women. 

*‘Good-evening, Mr. Lane,” said she, 
primly, her cheeks pink, her eyes shyly 
radiant. ‘*Won’t you walk in ?” 

Clarrissa, up in her room, heard the 
knock, the opening door in response, and 
the firm, manly tread across the entry 
floor. Then she heard the murmur of 
voices in the best parlor. She sat on the 
edge of her little bed, listening. She was 
rigid; her hands were cold as ice. 

In a half-hour or so she heard Anne’s 
step on the stairs, and rose hurriedly. 
She was lighting a candle when her sister 
entered. 

‘Come down stairs,” Anne whispered ; 
‘the wants to see you.” 

“I can’t. I was just going over to Aunt 
Joanna’s.” 

*‘Come along.” 

‘*He doesn’t want to see me.” 

‘Yes, he does. He asked if you were 
at home. He said he used to know you, 
and he would like to see you. Comealong 
down. If you don’t he'll think you don’t 
want him to come here, or something.” 

Clarissa, following her imperious young 
sister down stairs, went weakly, like an 
old woman; but Anne, in her joyful im- 
petuosity, never noticed it. 

Lane rose as the two entered the parlor 
and came across the room. He stumbled 
over a mat in his progress, and colored. 
He always managed his great frame a lit- 
tle clumsily. 

**Well, how do you do, Clarissa ?” said 
he. His voice was loud and hearty, with a 
little hesitation in it. 

‘‘How do you do, Gilman?” It was 
that freedom of old days lapsed into for- 
mality which is the most chilling of all. 

They shook hands; then seated them- 
selves. Clarissa was mute. She felt her- 
self trembling and wondered if he saw it. 
He did not; he was thinking to himself 
how very cool and stiff she was. 

He tried to make some conversation. 
‘*You’re changed some, Clarissa, like all 
the rest of us,” he said, laughing awkard- 
ly. There was a real flush on his brown 
face. 

*‘I suppose I have,” said Clarissa, deli- 
cate and pale and outwardly composed. 
She wadiel faintly in his direction. 

‘I guess you're a little thinner than you 
used to be, and you haven’t got quite so 
much color. You're well, aren’t you?” 

There was an odd tone in his voice then 
that made Anne stare wonderingly at him. 

‘*Very well, thank you,” Clarissa said. 

‘It was a good deal of a joke on me, 
but I declare when I first saw your sister 
today I thought it was you. She looks 
just the way you used to, doesn’t she ?” 

‘*Everybody says she does.” 

“She does, sure enough. Why didn’t 
you go to the picnic today, Clarissa ?” 

‘“‘T don’t go out a great deal.” 

‘‘She’d rather stay in the house and {fill 
old sugar bowls and jars with rose leaves,” 
Anne interrupted with laughing pettish- 
ness. ‘‘I’ve been telling him about it.” 

‘*T noticed it the minute I came into the 
house,” said Lane. ‘‘I wondered what it 
was that smelled so sweet.” 


‘‘Good reason why,” laughed Anne; 
‘‘there are four things full of rose leaves 
in here, besides that blue ginger jar on the 
shelf. They’re old in that, and don’t smell 
much. Why don’t you fill that one new, 
Clarissa ?” 

Lane looked at it gravely. ‘‘You ought 
to,” said he; ‘‘that’s a real pretty jar.” 

He had forgotton all about it. What- 
ever consciousness his heart held of those 
old days did not include that. His man’s 
memory could not keep such small precious 
things. 

‘I thought I had about enough,” said 
Clarissa, trying to speak easily. She 
looked over at the i For a moment it 
seemed more valuable to her than the man 
who had forgotten it and its storied sweet- 
ness. ‘‘It’s all I’ve got left of anything,” 
flashed through her mind. She wanted to 
seize it and cry over it. The forgetting 
slighting this poor little jar made it er 
for her to control herself. She could 
scarcely keep the tears back. But no one 





would have guessed it as she sat there 
pale and slender and prim. 

She excused herself before long. She 
bad to go over to her aunt Joanna’s, she 
said, and pleading some housewifely er- 
rand. 

Joanna Emmons was a widow. She 
kept house with her daughter, also a wid- 
ow, and two unmmarried sons. 

The family were allin bed, but the 
doors were never locked. Clarissa went 
straight in, and groped her way across the 
dusky kitchen to her aunts bedroom door. 

‘‘Aunt Joanna!” she called, softly. 

‘‘Who is it?” said her aunt, sitting up 
in bed suddenly, She had not yet tallen 
asleep. 

‘It’s Clarissa. Say, Aunt Joanna—” 

‘‘What are you over here for this time 
of night? Anne ain't sick, is she ?” 

‘‘No. I wanted to see you a minute. 
Aunt Joanna, I wanted to tell you some- 
thing, and I mean it. It’s—about—those 
letters. If you ever tell Anne or any- 
body else anything about them, I'll go 
away somewhere where you'll never see 
me again, nor any one else either.” 

‘*Clarissa May, what do you mean ?” 

‘“‘What I say. You've got to promise 
me you won't.” 

‘**Tain’t very likely I’m goin’ all round 
town tellin’ whata fool my sister’s daugh- 
ter’s made of herself.” 

‘‘Aunt Joanna, you've got to promise 
me. 

‘Clarissa May, let go of my hands! 
You’re crazy. You scare me ’most to 
death !” 

**Promise.” 

“Well, I'll promise. 
‘em toasoul. There!” 

‘Then I'll go home. 

et.” 

*‘Clarissa, come back here!” her aunt 
called after her, as she sped across the 
kitchen ; but she was gone. 

Anne was in the sitting-room when she 
reached home. ‘‘He went right after you 
did,” said she, smiling consciously. ‘‘I 
don’t think you treated him very well, 
Clarissa.” 

‘IT don’t see why,” said Clarissa, in a 
timid way. 

‘You acted as stiff asa poker. He 
thought it was awful funny that you didn’t 
go out any more. You've got to go up 
West Mountain next week, anyhow.” 

Poor Clarissa went. She dragged her- 
self wearily up those steep inclines, trying 
all the time to smile with the rest of the 
merry party. When they reached the 
summit her face was damp and pale with 
the heat; her lustreless hair clung close to 
her forhead. Anne was all rosy and glow- 
ing. Gilman Lane was at her side all 
day. Several times he tried to talk with 
Clarissa, but she avoided him, keeping 
close to some of the older young women, 
her mates. 

“Gilman Lane is dead in love with 
Anne May,” she overueard one say, with a 
furtive glance at her. Some of them re- 
membered that years ago there had been a 
similar report in connection with the older 
sister. 

*‘He’s perfectly splendid,” Anne said 
that night. ‘*Why don’t you say more to 
him, Clarissa? I’m afraid he’ll think you 
don’t want him to come.” 

So the next time that Gilman called, 
Clarissa made an effort to be cordial and 
talkative. She also remained in the room 
a little longer. 

The summer passed, the autumn and the 
winter; then the spring came again. Gil- 
man Lane still called nearly every week at 
the Mays’. 

People said, ‘‘Gilman Lone is going 
with Anne.” Still he hardly fulfilled, in 
their opinions, all the conditions of court- 
ship. He did not come regularly on Sun- 
day evenings, neither did he remain late. 
Clarissa always saw him during a few min- 
utes of every call. Anne insisted upon 
1t. 

‘‘He acts just as if he thought you 
didn’t want him to come and see me, if 
you don’t,” said she. ‘‘He said once he 
guessed my sister didn’t like to have him 
calling so often.” 

Clarissa did not have a doubt as to how 
it would all end. She was certain that 
Gilman was fond of Anne. She thought 
also that her sister liked him, although she 
had her pretty smart way about it, as she 
did about everything else, and laughed 
rather than sighed. 

So Clarissa in her patient certainty 
overlooked it all. There was one thing 
which she dreaded: that was any allusion 
to the past. She had a constant fear lest 
she should chance to see Gilman when her 
sister was not there. Several times she 
did not answer his knock when Anne was 
away. 

Finally the roses were in blossom again. 
Clarissa’s bushes were wonderful this year. 
The front yard was full of them. The 
vegetable garden behind the house had a 
broad walk edged with them too. 

Clarissa went at her old work again. 
She moved among the rose-trees, a prim, 
delicate figure, in her old green and white 
gown, and cut every loose rose carefully, 
She was bent, in her graceful parsimonious- 
ness, on saving all that she could of the 
sweetness of the world; no matter how 
poorly she might live herself, her delight 
in this would not forsake her. She had 
lost love and youth and beauty, but she 
still got a little comfort out of her unsel- 
fishness and her roses. One is not en- 
tirely desolate while one can follow his 
instincts. 

Anne laughed at her. ‘‘She’s gone to 
filling jars for the neighbors this year,” 
said Anne. ‘‘She filled one for Mrs. 
Lamson yesterday.” She and Gilman were 
in the parlor that afternoon. Gilman 
laughed. Then he looked out of the win- 
dow soberly. Clarissa was in the front 
yard tending her roses. 

‘It’s real good of her,” said he. 

*‘Of course it is. Clarrissa never does 
anything that isn’t good, but she is so 
funny.” 

The next day Gilman came over with a 
great bunch of roses from his brother's 

arden. They were a different variety 
rom any of Clarissa’s and very sweet. 

The two sisters were in the garden be- 
hind the house. He hunted about till he 
found them. He held out the roses awk- 
wardly to Clarissa. 

“I thought maybe you'd like ’em,” said 
he. ‘‘I guess they’re different from yours. 

‘*You haven’t got any like them, have 

ou, Clarissa ?” said Anne, eagerly. ‘‘My! 

never saw any so sweet.” 

Clarissa thanked him. ‘‘I haven't got 
any like them,” said she. Her voice was 
a little unsteady. 

Presently she carried the roses into the 
house. Gilman turned to Anne. ‘Look 
here,” said he; ‘‘I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 

Anne glanced at him. Then she turned 
her head so that he could barely see the 
curve of one cheek. She began pulling 
some roses busily. ‘‘I guess I'll pick some 


I won’t speak of 


Don’t you for- 





to = in the parlor vases,” said she. 
‘*What is it you wanted to ask ?” 
**T want to know—I've been coming here 


pretty near a whole year, and I don’t seem | 


to be a bit nearer finding out anything 
than I was when I started. Now I’m go- 
ing to ask you point-blank.” 

“Ob, Gilman!” Anne murmured. She 
moved a little farther from him, than she 
came back. She dropped some of her 
roses. 

‘**T don’t see as I can ask anybody but 
you. I can’t see her alone a minute, no 
matter how hard I try. Oh, Anne, doesn’t 
she ever tell you anything? Don’t you 
know if she cares anything at all about 
me ?” 

**Who ?” 

‘-Why, Clarissa. Doesn’t she ever tell 
you anything, Anne ?” 

Anne turned her faze farther away. 
She was very white. Her round young 
limbs were trembling. *‘Why don’t you 
you go into the house and ask her?” she 
said, with sweet, shrillincisiveness. ‘‘I 
should say that was the quickest way.” 

‘‘She’ll run if she sees me coming. She 
doesn’t act as if she wanted me to. Oh, 
Anne, don’t you know anything about it ?” 

‘**No, I don’t know a thing.” 

‘‘You knew we used to go together some 
years ago?” 

‘*No, I didn’t.” 

‘‘We weren't engaged, but it was sort of 
understood, I'd always ‘hought. It was 
before I went to California. Father had 
lost his money and mother was sick, and 
I thought I'd got to stir around and do 
something before I said mnch about get- 
ting married. 

‘*We wrote to each other quite a while. 
Then I got kind of discouraged. I wasn’t 
doing very well, and I didn’t see as I was 
ever coming home. I had to send every 
dollar I could save to father, and I began 
to think I couldn’t get married till I was an 
old man, and I didn’t know but it was sort 
of silly to say anything about it. 

‘J dare say my letters showed how I 
felt. Anyhow she didn’t write quite so 
often, and then I heard she’d got a beau. 
That settled me. I should have been home 
three years ago if I hadn’t supposed she 
was married. I didn’t have the courage to 
ask. I did make up my mind to write and 
ask mother, though, finally. I thought I 
could bear it, and I might as well know. 

‘‘When I found out she was not, I came 
straight here. But she acted so cold and 
offish the first time I saw her that I thought 
sure she’d got over thinking anything of 
me. But once in a while she'd seem a lit- 
tle different and I couldn't tell. Anne, 
didn’t you ever hear her say anything about 
me? Sometimes I think I’m a fool to ex- 
pect she’d remember anything so long ago. 
I wish I could see her just a minute. I'd 
like to tell her why I stopped writing any- 
how, though I never supposed she cared 
much. Her letters had begun to sound 
rather cool.” 

“Tll go in and tell Clarissa that you 
want to speak to her,” said Anne. 
see any need of so much fuss.” 
sounded sweet and crisp. She swung her 
blue muslin skirts between the rose bushes 
with an air. 
erect. 


‘*‘She looks just the way Clarissa used | 


to,” Gilman thought, as he stared after 
her. 

Presently she reappeared at the entrance 
of the garden walk. ‘‘Go right in,” she 
called out. 
front of the house. ‘‘They’ll see I ain’t 
shut up in my room, crying,” she thought 
to herself. 

She sauntered about among the bushes, 
pulling roses here and there. She heard 
voices behind the parlor blinds. Her face 
was still pale, but her mouth began to 
tremble a little at the corners. 
a sweet nature. ‘‘It’s a great joke on me,” 
she whispered to herself. Then she laughed, 
with the most unselfish amusement in the 
midst of her girlish chagrin and sorrow. 

There was a bush of beautiful pink roses 
down by the gate. Anne stood there pick- 


ing them, when her friend Ellen Pierson | 
came down the road, and stopped, leaning | 


her slender elbows on the gate. ‘*What 
are you picking so many roses for” asked 
she. 

‘I don’t know but I shall go to filling 
up jars with them, like Clarissa,” said 
Anne. 





FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Cooks, confectioners, and others en- 
gaged in the preparation of foods and 
drinks are in the habit of using various 


artificial perfumes, which in chemical lan- | 


guage are such bodies as amylic valerian- 
ate, amylic butyrate, ethylic butyrate, 
propylic ether, and caprylic alcohol. The 
odor and flavor of the apple, the pear, 
the pineapple, the strawberry, and the 
raspberry can thus be imitated. The im- 
itations not only remove the necessity for 
the use of the natural fruits, but are less 


expensive, and, besides having perfect | 
similitude with them, give the appropriate | 


flavor in a more accentuated form. 

MM. Poincareand Vallois have sought 
to ascertain whether these artificially pre- 
pared perfumes possess poisonous proper- 
ties by injecting them under the skin of 
animals, as well as introducing them into 
the stomach. Dogs and guinea-pigs can 
withstand even large doses of these sub- 
stances when injected under the skin; 
but these animals can be poisoned by suf- 
ficiently large doses, and then the symp- 
toms set in rapidly. The most constant 
toxic symptom was great  prostration, 
which was followed in a variable time by 
coma. These phenomena were less 
marked in the dog than the guinea-pig. 
All the animals were troubled with violent 
nasal irritation and sneezing, and dis- 
tressed breathing was always evidenced by 
over-action of the respiratery muscles. 
An excessive secretion of mucus from the 
bronchial tubes was also noticed. Not- 
withstanding the gravity of the symptoms, 
the majority of the animals recovered. 


‘‘T don’t ! 
Her voice | 
den to receive medical attendance, even if 


Her yellow head was proudly | 


Then she went around to the | 


Anne had | 


| 
| The perfect Georgia watermelon is that 


The practical outcome of these experi- 
ments is to sanction the use of infinitesi- 
mal doses, such as are already employed 
for artificial flavoring of aliments.—Zym- 
otechnic Maqazine. 





THE BASE BALL OF TO-DAY. 


The game has finally come to be nothing 
but a struggle between the pitcher and the 
batter. Catchers now are compelled to 
wear heavy gloves, masks for their faces, 
and pads for their bodies to protect them 
from the terrific pounding of the modern 
pitching. The pitchers throw out and in 
curves, rising balls, down shoots, and half 
a dozen bewildering combinations of these. 
The pitching has grown constantly in ad- 
vance of the batting, and now the man at 
the home plate must have four strikes, de- 
stroying the old arithmetical beauty of the 
game, with its three balls, three strikes, 
three out, three times three on a side, and 
three times three innings. If the pitcher 
is in fine form, the batters cannot hit him, 
anc the spectators see inning after inning 
resulting in blanks. When some slashing 
fellow penetrates the secrets of the pitch- 
er’s curves, and hammers the ball for three 
bases or a home run, how the crowd 
cheers! And if the pitcher is not in good 
form, and is hit all over the field, how the 
crowd jeers him! It is the pitcher—always 
the pitcher. The fielders have little to do 
compared with what they did ten years ago. 
The game is all played between the pitch- 
er’s box and the catcher’s mask. 

The law-makers of the base-ball world 
have this thing now to consider: whether 
the public will not shortly grow tired of 
seeing this pitching and catching game. 
There are abundant evidences now that 
the spectators take delight in long, hard 
hits. They enjoy seeing the base men and 
fielders put the men out. They would 
rather see a game in which each side 
makes a dozen base hits, and the men are 
thrown out on the bases or caught out by 
the fielders, than a match in which the 
score is 2 to one, and the pitchers glorify 
themselves with records of ten men struck 
out and two or three single hits. And if 
there is one thing more than another of 
which spectators are becoming heartily 
sick, it is seeing men go to first on balls. 
They want to see the ball hit, and the game 
won on positive, not negative points of 
play.— Harper's Weekly. 








Conjugal friendship and love are two 
sentiments almost unknown to ‘Turkish 
women, which makes me believe that they 
are rather the product of education and as- 
sociation than of instinct. Maternal love, 
which is the most tenacious, the most spon- 
taneous, the most sublime of all terrestrial 
love, seems to be extinct in the hearts of 
many Turkish mothers, for they do not 
scruple to prevent the birth of their chil- 
dren, or to leave them to die the moment 
that they see the light of day. This is one 
of the causes, but it is not the only one, 
of the rapid diminution of the Turkish race. 

Formerly, Turkish women were forbid- 





they were at the gates of death. ‘They 
were attended by midwives, who fought 
| the disease by means of incantations and 
mystic operations, rather than by pharma- 
| ceutical remedies and medical care. To- 
day, physicians, especially if they are not 
young men, are admitted without scruple 
to the bedside of sick women; or more of- 
ten they are usually left alone with pa- 
tients. — Cosmopolitan. 





thered education in Russia. It is said 
that twenty-two years ago, of four road- 
masters on a line about twenty-five miles 
| long, two did not know their letters and 
had clerks to write their reports. Instruc- 
| tion had to be provided for the employees 
| of the roads, and the consequence is the 
| establishment of about thirty-three ‘‘rail- 
' road schools,” where men are trained to 
| be engineers, firemen, roadmasters and 
_telegraphers. The course of study ex- 
tends over three years, witha two year’s 
‘*practice course” in some cases, besides a 
| preparatory course of one year for those 
who cannot read. 


The introduction of railroads has fur- 





| 
| The location of a maple tree has much 
| to do with the increase or decrease not 
| only in the quantity but in the quality of 
| its sap. Trees standing on low land, 
moist, and having a black, mucky and rich 
soil, will runa large amount of watery 
| sap, having less than 2 per cent of sugar, 
| and that of a dark quality. On the other 
hand, trees standing on high, dry and 
| ledgy ground will yield very sweet sap, 
having 3 or 5 per cent of sugar in it, and 


| will make a very white product. 





which has been cooled ina dry well. To 
freeze so genial a thing ina refrigerator 
is to impair its tropicai tone and to deaden 
certain honeyful impulses that beat in its 
warm heart. A melon in placid reflection 
at the bottom of a dry well, harmonizing 
slowly with the delicate coolness of the 
earth, is a melon approaching idealization. 
—Atlantic Constitution. 





Countryman (to dentist.)—‘‘I wouldn’t 
pay nothin’ extra for gas. Jest yank her 
out if it does hurt.” 

Dentist.—‘*You are plucky, sir. Let 
me see the tooth.” 

Countryman.—‘‘Oh, ’taint me that’s got 
the toothache; it’s my wife. She'll be 
here in a minute.” 


They Will not Do It. 


Those who once take Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets” will never consent to use any 
other cathartic. Smaller than ordinary pills 
and enclosed in glass vials; virtues unimpaired. 
By druggists. 

“Two knots an hour isn’t such bad time for 
a clergyman,” smilingly said the minister to 
himself, just after he had united the second 
couple. 








CASTORIA 


for Infants and Children. 





“Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
{ recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Arncuzr, M.D., 

111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


Withous injurious medication. 


Tus Centaur Company, 182 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION. 


Still on the lips of all we question 
The finger of God’s silence lies. 
Shall the lost hands in ours be folded? 
Will the shut eyelids ever rise? 


O friends! no proof beyond this yearning 
This outreach of our souls we need; 
God will not mock the hope He giveth, 
No love He prompts shall vainly plead. 


Then let us stretch our hands in darkness, 
And call our loved ones o’er and o’er; 
Some time their arms shall close about us, 
And the old voices speak once more. 
—John G@, Whittier. 





A SILENT GUEST. 


We sit and chat in the familiar place,— 

We two, where in those other years were 

three,— 

Till, suddenly, you turn your eyes from me, 
And in the empty air I see a face, 
Serenely smiling with the old-time grace, 

And we are three again. All silently 

The third guest entered; and as silent we, 
Held mute by very awe for some brief space. 


And when we om. Has he come to stay? 
Was heaven lonely to the child of earth? 
Was there no nectar in immortal bliss 
To warm lips thirsting for a mortal kiss? 
Has the new lesson taught the old love’s 
worth? 
The still ghost hears and smiles and—goes his 
way. 
, Louise Chandler Moulton. 
—London, June, 1887. 








BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, announce for early publication “Uncle 
Lish’s shop; or Life in a Corner of Yankee- 
land,” by Rowland E. Robinson. 

‘“‘Springbaven,” R. D. Blackmore’s tale of the 
great war, which has run successfully in serial 
form, is now published in convenient book form 
by Harper & Bros., New York. 

Apropos of rumored large investments in en- 
terprises on Chinese soil, C. B. Adams will de- 
scribe in the October American Magazine some 
of the scenery and people of that far distant 
land as they appear to the diplomatic circle resi- 
dent at Peking. 

Harper & Bros. have recently published in 
their new classical series, under the editorial 
impression of Prof. Henry Drisler, LL.D., of 
Columbus college, Cicero’s “Liber de Senec- 
tute’ and “De Amicitia Liber.” Damrell & 
Upham, Boston. 

“The Philosophy of Theism,” by Borden P. 
Bowne, professor of philosophy in Boston uni- 
versity. Prof. Bowne has a reputation as an 
acute thinker, and he has the art of clear state- 
ment, consequently his writings are valuable 
contributions to the literature of metaphysics. 
Harper & Bros., New York ; Damrell & Upham, 
Boston. 

In the fourth paper of his series on the 
“Economic Disturbances since 1873,” to ap- 
pear in the October Popular Science Monthly, 
Hon. David A. Wells will enforce his 
views that the recent decline in the prices 
of sugar, wheat, iron and other staple 
articles is in each case an inevitable se- 
quence from a great multiplication and cheap- 
ening of commodities through new conditions 
of production and distribution, which in turn 
have been mainly due to the progress of inven- 
tion and discovery. 

The portion of the Lincoln history given in 
the September Century touches a subject of 
special current interest, namely, Lincoln’s nom- 
ination and election; the special topics being 
the two Baltimore conventions which nomin- 
ated Douglas and Johnson, and Bell and Ever- 
ett respectively : the Chicago convention whic) 
nominated Lincoln, and the campaign which 
followed; after which comes a chapter on ‘‘the 
beginnings of the rebellion,” including a tem- 
perate consideration of the purposes and organ- 
ization of the original secessionists. 

Wilhelmine Margravine of Baireuth was the 
sister of Frederick the Great, over whom she 
had much influence, and her life was one which 
combined many of the minor chords of per- 
sonal sadness, with much that was intimately 
connected with the world’s history. Accord- 
ingly her memoirs have much that is of great 
interest to students of history. They have been 
translated and edited by her royal highness 
Princess Christian of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and publishel by Harper & Brothers, New 

York; Damrell & Upham, Boston. 


An expedition was despatched in 1880 under 
the joint auspices of the governments of the 
United States and France, to study the so-called 
‘‘ruined cities,” and other remains of ancient civ- 
ilization in Central America and Mexico. This 
expedition was in charge of M. Desire Charnay, 
who had madea previous similar excursion, 
which was very rich in results. M. Charnay has 
written an interesting account of his travels and 
investigations, which is profusely illustrated 
with engravings from photographs made on the 
spot. The work has been translated from the 
French by I. Gonino and Helen S. Conant, and 
published by Harper & Brothers, in a book of 
over 500 pages. ‘The quality of paper and ty- 
pography is in keeping with the valuable con- 
tents of the book—much above the average. 
The volume is very interesting, and gives much 
information about portions of this continent; 
very romantic as regards natural scenery, old 
mines, and bistoric traditions. 


M.Charnay confronts the world with a truly 
impressive array of wonderful works in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, pottery and inscriptions: 
The latter have not been deciphered. The 
ruins at Mitla and Palenque are equal to the 
early works in Egypt and Mesopotamia. These 
American monuments all follow the principle 
of the pyramid. This leads M. Charnay to 
revive the idea that the Tolteks may have re- 
ceived a certain impulse from Japan or even 
the Malays; and he feels strengthened in this 
by the fact that the Tolteks had castes. But 
there the argument ends. M.Charnay’s book 
tells much of modern Vera Cruz, Mexico, Tula, 
Teotihuacan, and Mitla; but the burden of his 
work is Central American and archological. 


We have received the following pamphlets 
and publications : 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library, 
Great World,” by Joseph Hatton; ‘More 
True Than Truthful,” by Mrs. Charles 
M. Clarke; “‘A Book for the Hammock,” by 
W. Clark Russell; “Essays and Leaves From a 
Note-Book,” by George E/iot; “99 Dark St.” 
by F. W. Robinson; and ‘Weeping Ferry,” by 
George Halse. Harper’s Handy Series; ‘‘Mig- 
non’s Husband,” by John Strange Winter. Har- 
per & Bros., New York. 

Cassell’s National Library—‘The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys, 1666;” “The Temple,” by Geo. 
Herbert; “My Beautiful Lady,” 5 Thomas 
Woolner, R. A.; “Travels in the Interior of 
Africa,,’ in two vols., by Mungo Park. Cas- 
sell & Co., New York. Laughton, MacDonald 
& Co., Boston. 

“‘Patty’s Perversities,” by Arlo Bates. Ticknor 
& Co., Boston. 

“Brother Against Brother,” a story of the 
Great Rebellion, by John R. Musick. J. 5S. 
Ogilvie & Co., 57 Rose St., New York. 

“Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for the year 1886.” Boston. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the “U. 8S. Wind 
Engine and Pump Co.” Batavia, Ill. 


“The 





WHAT THEY THINE. 
The Albany (N. Y.) Press and Knickerbocker 


ness success,” and yet lack the very quality 
which is, or should be, the true object of it 
creation. 


The Boston Home Journal thinks that the 
public likes sensuality in its literature and its 
drama; the play or the book that cleverly ap- 
peals tothis unhealthy taste pays best, and en- 
joys the widest patronage. 


‘Gen. Greely, of Arctic fame, thinks that 
alcohol does no physical good in high latitudes. 
Occasionally a moderate quantity has a benefi- 
cial effect in its action on the mental system 
giving men courage in times of depression. 


Hon. N. H. Horton, of the Salem Gazette, 
thinks there is such a thing in this world as too 
much legal contract. A good many things may 
be left to the unwritten law of common sense, 
fair dealing and ordinary instincts of ha- 
manity. 

The Boston Traveller thinks that the world 
in these latter years has been growing away 
from the temporal power of the Pope. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn defied Rome, and Rome has done its 
worst; but that worst is not such a terrible 
thing as in olden times. 


Professor Sumner thinks that State inter- 
ference in business and personal matters has 
gone far enough. 





HEN SHOES. 

An up-country town is proud of a female 
blacksmith. We presume she began by shoe- 
ing hens. 

When a young man detects the first evidence 
of hair on his upper lip he fesls elevated, when 
in reality it is a sort of acoming down. 


“They say Charlie has married. Is shea 
well-informed woman?” ‘Well, I should say 
so. She has belonged to the sewing circle for 
ten years and never missed a meeting.” 


“And what do you think of the engagement 
ring I sent you, Jennie ?”’ inquired a lover, ten- 
derly. Jennie answered in delightful tones: 
“Oh, it is beautiful—in fact, the handsomest 
one I ever had given me.” 


“George,” asked the teacher of a Sunday 
school class, ‘‘whom, above all others, shall you 
wish to see when you get to heaven?” With a 
face brightening up with anticipation, the little 
fellow shouted, *‘Gerliah !” 


A brutal but vain man had his likeness 
painted. When it was brought home he called 
his wife to see it, and after she had looked at it 
awhile, he asked: ‘Does it strike you?” “Not 
just at present, my dear, she replied, “but I 
think it soon will, it is so like you.” 


A school inspector, finding a class hesitating 
over answering the question, “With what 
weapon did Sampson slay the Philistines!” and 
wishing to prompt them, significantly tapped 
his own cheek, and asked: ‘What is this?” 
The whole class instantly answered: “The 
jawbone of an ass.” 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
286. APPLE. 





‘‘Something remains for us 
to do or dare, 
Even the oldest tree some 
fruit may bear.” 
289. SABER 
ARENA 
VINES BELLS 
EVENT ENLAP 
NESTS RASPS 
290. W-ax. W-right. S-till. M-ore. 
New Puzzles--No. 56. 
NO. 291. CHARADE. 


’Tis when the summer's days are past 
And winters snow is near, 

When many youths of complete cast 
In Puzzledom appear. 


287. 


RAVEN 
ALIVE 


288. 


We bid them welcome, and a place 
Among our mystic throng 
Is given them that they may trace 
The right path and the wrong. 
We’re first that they will tread the ways 
Their comrades trod before, 
Knowing that in /ast pathway lays 
Renown for many more. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
NO. 292. SQUARE. 


1. Product of a certain plant. 2. Wrong. 3. 
My own. 4. A prayer. 
Boston, Mass. SHAWMUT. 
NO. 293. DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead a tally and leave part of a fruit. 
Behead a trade and leave a boat. 
Behead the act of leaving out and leavea 
duty. 
Behead an ornament and leave an invasion. 
So. Acworth, N. H. Newton D. CLARKE. 
NO. 294. SQUARE. 


2. Always. 3. 


Daisy. 


1. A point of the compass. 
Half. 4. A voyage. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
295. ANAGRAM. 
HAST NO PROPLE ERA. 
There lies around the Northern Pole 
An ocean vast and wide, 
Whose mighty waters surge and roll 
As ebbs and flows the tie. 
Worcester, Mass. MASCcoT. 
NO. 296. HALF SQUARE. 
1. Awing. 2. To bury. 3. Naked. 4. An- 
ger. 5. Upon. 6. A letter. 
Newcastle, Pa. 
(cz Answers will appear next week. 
in three weeks. 
SOLVERS. 
Correct solutions to puzzles in No. 52,53 were 
received from Alice L. Washburn (2 lists), M. 
H. W., Emma E. Smith, and Robert Mans- 
field, (2 lists.) 


PoLaRIs. 


NEWCASTLE. 
Solvers 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Are you weak and weary, overworked and 
tired? Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine 
to purify your blood and give you strength. 


Alarmed pedestrian (picking up a painter at 
the foot of a ludder)—‘‘My poor man, are you 
hurt much?” Painter—Only three ribs broken. 
But I went down with colors flying, didn’t I?” 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly try- 
ing every known remedy, at last found a pre- 
scription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful 
disease sending a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 

ew York, will receive the recipe free of charge, 


Canada will soon thirst for peace if she goes 
to war on codfish. 


All sufferers with such chronic ailments as 
liver disease, dyspepsia, blood diseases, cough, 
consumption—scrofiula of the lungs—and kin- 
dred diseases should know that Dr. Pierce's 
“Golden Medical Discovery” is their best friend 
in such deep affliction. 


A squall makes sailboats capsize, but makes 
a baby’s mouth one size larger. 


“T want you to ship me half-a-dozen bottles 





thinks that “a public journal” may be a “busi- 


Tuttle’s Elixir for family use. I have useda 





great number of liniments, but Tuttle’s is far 

ahead of anything it has been my lot to use. 

Prof. O. R. Gueason, McCall’s Opera House. 
“Philadelphia, May 13, 1886.” 


If some men knew as much as they talked 
there wouldn't be any sale for the encyclo- 
peedia. 

Don’t You Know 

that you cannot afford to neglect that catarrh ? 
Don’t you know that it may lead to consump- 
tion, to insanity, to death? Don’t you know 
that it can be easily cured? Don’t you know 
that the thousand and one nostrums you have 
tried have utterly failed, that Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy is a certain cure’ It has stood 
the test of years, and there are hundreds of 
thousands of grateful men and women in all 
parts of the country who can testify to its effi- 
cacy. All druggists. 

At the rate centenarians are increasing in this 
= there will be soon no young people 
eft. 

Dyspeprsia—Its causes and cure, sent free 
By J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
Treas. 

Tramp—“Are you going in bathing, sir?” 
Gentleman — “ Yes.” Tramp—‘Shall I hold 
your pocket-book ?” 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


“John,” said the wife of a base-ball umpire, 
“Tommy has been a very bad little boy to- 
day.” “Is that so?” he replied, absent-mind- 
edly. “Well, I’ll fine him $25.” 


Business Notices. 


WE CHALLENGE 


The world to produce a remedy equal to Hood’s Sar- 
aaparilla to purify, vitalize, and enrich the blood, to 
restore, renovate and invigorate the whole system, 
or in curing any diseases arising from an impure 
state or low condition of the blood. C.1. Hood & 
Co., Lowell, Mass. Price $1. Sold by druggists. 




















IRUN TURBINE 
Ao WIND ENGINE, 





Durable 


Is more durable and powerful than 
gny other engine made. Will not 
shrink.swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 

BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
Double-acting. Non freezing. Drive 
well material of every description. 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oiiver St.. Boston, Maas 


THOUSANDS 








berms ARNOLD | 
UTOMATIC STEAMCOOKER | 
75 to $150 per month, easily made, | 
hisisarare chance. Apply at once, | 
YILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, A, Y. 


JACOB W. MANNING, 


Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass, | 


fias 1,000,00@ Deciduous and Evergreen | 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans 
ilanted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 

ve 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
roots by frequent transplaxtizg. 








rood 





ae 


293M iets 


a & FARM WAGONS 21d the first year 

pga The cheapest Spreader out and the 

a only kind that can be 

fiom attached to old Wagons. 

mo Also manufacturers 

Fave of Victor Clover 

py Hullers, Imperial 

cy Straw Stackers 

+ Corn Shellers, 

Feed Cutters, etc. Ali are warranted. Prices 

mailed free. NEWARK MACHINE CO. Columbus, 0, 
Eastern Branch House, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 





$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 
FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially advpted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 





Nothing Succeeds like Success. 


Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 
DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


W ke: after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 

uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De- 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old, 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. Urina- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. § 

aa@y- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands different and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physica] or mental, pertaining to married life or 
“single blessedness."} 

Censultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R. I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full epee. pars of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a 7 of his vai- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructic’ s 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 


FOURTH EDITION 


\ Medical Minutes 


H/)| With additional Colored 
‘i Ilustrations, a Portrait 
wi,] of the Author, and list of 
complaints EXPLICIT 
ijjen the treatment and 
jcure of abeve subjects, 
Sexual Diseases, &c. 
Price, 25c. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


=DrR. C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent tor Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St. 











Do you feel dull, languid, low- 
spirited, lifeless, and indiscribably 
miserable, both physically and 
mentally ; experience a sense of 
fullness or bloating after eating, 
or of “ goneness,” or emptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue 
coated, bitter or bad taste in 
mouth, irregular appetite, dizzi- 
ness, frequent headaches, blurred 
eyesight, “floating specks” before 
the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of > 
hot flushes, alternating with chilly 
sensations, sharp, biting, transient 
pains here and there, cold feet, 
drowsiness after meals, wakeful- 
ness, or disturbed and unrefresh- 
ing sleep, constant, indescribable 
feeling of dread, or of impending 
calamity ? 


Indigestion. 


of symptoms. 





of time. If not 





DAVID G. LOWE, Esq., of St. Agathe, Manitoba, 
BiLIOUS Canada, says: “About one year ago, being 
troubled with a terrible bilious attack, fluttering 
ATTACK of the heart, poor rest at night, etc., I commen- 

« — ced the use of your ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ and ‘Pellets,’ and derived the very highest 
benefit therefrom,” 


MALARIAL 
FEVER. 


rs. Mouure E. TArmLor, Cannelton, Ind., 
writes: “I think the ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ is one of the greatest medicines in 
the world. I gave it to my little girl and 
it cured her of the malarial fever.” 








Dyspepsia.—THERESA A. Cass, of Springfield, Mo., writes: “I 
was troubled one year with liver complaint, dyspepsia, and sleep- 
lessness, but your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ cured me.” 


DISEASE. thought so. I gave him Dr. Pierce’s Pellets and 

“ they saved his life. We have also used the ‘Golden 

Medical Discovery’ for throat and bronchial trouble, and found 
such perfect relief that we can also recommend it very highly.” 


Mrs. ELIZABETH J. BusHwaw, of Sidney, Ohio, 
writes: ‘* My little boy was so afflicted with liver 
trouble and other diseases that our family physi- 
cian said he could not live. In fact, they all 


Mrs. MELISSA ATWATER, Of Steuben, Washington 





Co., Maine, says: “I was afflicted with dyspepsia, 
nervous and general debility, for which i took 
your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Favorite 
Prescription,’ six bottles of each. That was some 
two years ago. It cured me so that I have not 
had a sick day since. I had been in very poor 
health for a number of years, and took much 
physicians, but received no benefit from them.”’ 


DYSPEPSIA 
AND 
DEBILITY. 


medicine from 


| Liver DISEASE 
: AND 
HEART TROUBLE. 








Mrs. MARY A. MCCLURE, Columbus, Kans., 
writes: “I addressed you in November, 
1884, being afflicted with liver disease, heart 
trouble, and female weakness. 
vised to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, Favorite Prescription and Pel- 
lets. I used one bottle of the ‘ Prescription,’ 
: five of the ‘Discovery,’ and four of the 
‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets.’ My health began to improve 
under the use of your medicine, and my strength came back. 
My difficulties have all disappeared. 1 can work hard all day, or 
walk four or five miles a day, and stand it well; and when I 
began using the medicine I could scarcely walk across the 
room, most of the time, and I did not think I could ever feel 





If you have all, or any consider- 
able number of these symptoms, 
you are suffering from that most 
common of American maladies— 
Bilious Dyspepsia, or Torpid Liv- 
er, associated with Dyspepsia, or 
The more complica- 
ted your disease has become, the 
greater the number and diversity 
No matter what 
stage it has reached, Dr. Prercr’s 
Go.pEN Mepicat Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken according to 
directions for a reasonable length 


tions multiply and Consumption 
of the Lungs, Skin Diseases, Heart 
Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney Dis- | 
ease, or other grave maladies are 
quite liable to set in and, sooner 
| or later, induce a fatal termination. 


I was ad- | 


| Of the 





well again. I give your remedies all the credit for curing me, 
as I took no other treatment after beginning their use. I am 
very grateful for your kindness, and thank God and thank you 
that I am as well as I am, after years of suffering.” 


WhoxQisYour? 


Dr. Prerce’s Gotpzn Mepican 
Discovery acts powerfully upon 
the Liver, and through that great 
blood-purifying organ, cleanses 
the system of all blood-taints and 
impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious 
in acting upon the Kidneys, and 
other excretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their 
diseases. As an appetizing, 
restorative tonic, it promotes 
digestion and nutrition, there- 
by building up both flesh and 
strength. In malarial districts, 
this wonderful medicine has 
gained great celebrity in curing 
Fever and Ague, Chiils and 
Fever, Dumb Ague, and kindred 
diseases. 


cured, complica- 





Mrs. I. V. WEBBER, of Yorkshire, Cattaraugus 

Co., N. Y., writes: “I wish to say a few words 

in praise of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 

and ‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets.’ For five years 

previous to taking them I was a great sufferer; I 

nad a severe pain in my right side continually; 

was unable to do my own work. I am happy to say lam now 
well and strong, thanks to your medicines.’ 





A. B. WEAVER, Esq., of 996 Bouck Avenue, 
Sick Buffalo, N. Y., writes: “Having used your 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ in my family, I 
HEADACHE desire to testify to the great relief afforded 

"i by it in cases of sick headache. As a chil- 

: ~ dren’s remedy, for coughs and colds, I have 
likewise found it all that could be desired, its employment 
aving sqeoreniy availed to promptly check any attacks of 
lat kind.” 


Dyspepsia.—JAmes L. Cotsy, Esq., of Yucatan, Houston Co., 
Minn., writes: “*I was troubled with indigestion, and would eat 
heartily and grow poor at the same time. I experienced heart- 
burn, sour stomach and many other disagreeable symptoms com- 


mon > je “oes, a commenced Ry = 
your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and * Pel- 

INVIGORATES 

THE SYSTEM. 








lets,’ and I am now entirely free from the 
dyspepsia, and am, in fact, healthier than I 
have been for five years. I weigh one hun- 
dred and seventy-one and one-half pounds, 
“and have done as much work the past sum- 





| mer as I have ever done in the same length of time in my life. 


I never took a medicine that seemed to tone up the muscles 
and invigorate the whole system equal to your ‘ Discovery’ 
and * Pellets.’ ”’ 

Mrs. PARMELIA BRUNDAGE, of 161 Lock Street, 
GENERAL Lockport, N. Y.. writes: “I was troubled with 
chills, nervous and general debility, with frequent 
DEBILIT sore throat, and my mouth was badly cankered. 

Y. My liver was inactive, and I suffered much from 

dyspepsia. I am pleased to say that your ‘Golden 

Medical Discovery’ and ‘Pellets’ have cured me of all these ail- 

ments and I cannot say enough in their praise. I must also say 

a word in reference to your ‘Favorite Prescription,’ as it has 

roven itself a most excellent medicine for weak females. It 
1as been used in my family with excellent results.” 


Chronic Diarrhea Cured.—D. LAZARRE, Esq., 275 and 27 
Decatur Street, New Orleans, La., writes: “*I used three bottles 
*Golden Medical Discovery,’ and it has cured me of 


chronic diarrhea. My bowels are now regular.” 


Chills and Fever.—Rev. H. E. Mostey, Montmorenci, S. C., 
writes: “Last August I thought I would die with chills and 
fever. I took your ‘Discovery’ and it stopped them in a very 


| short time.” 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


Tnoroughly cleanse the blood, 
which is the fountain of health, | 
by using Dr. Prerce’s GOLDEN 
Mepicat Discovery, and good 
digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, and bodily health and 
vigor will be established. 

GoLtpEN Mepicat Discovery 
cures all humors, from a common | 


Scrofula. 
sores,” Scaly or 


nign influence. 





Rev. F. Asspury HoOweELu, Pastor of the 
M. E. Church, of Silverton, N. J., says: “I was | 
afflicted with catarrh and indigestion. Boils | 
and blotches began to arise on the surface of | 
the skin, and I experienced a tired feeling and 
BLOTCHES dullness. I began the use of Dr. Pierce's 

2 Golden Medical Discovery as directed by him 
. ‘for such complaints, and in one week’s time I 
began to feel like a new man, and am now sound and well. The 
‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets’ are the best remedy for bilious or 
sick headache, or tightness about the chest, and bad taste in the 
mouth, that I have ever used. My wife could not walk across 
the floor when she began to take your ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’ Now she can walk quite a little ways, and do some 
light work.” 

Sore Eyes.—Mrs. SARAH A. TURNER, of Ogden City, Utah Ter- | 
ritory, says: “ My eldest child was cured, nearly three years ago, | 
of sore eyes, being at the time nearly blind, by your ‘Golden Med- | 
ical Discovery,’ and following the directions in your book.” 


sac E. Downs, Esq., of Spring Valley, 
| A Bao UtceR. } 


Is/ 
Rockland Co., N. ¥., writes: “The ‘Golden 
it up perfectly.” 


Medical Discovery’ has cured my daughter | 
Goitre, or Thick Neck.—JvuLiA P. BECKWITH, of 407 West | 
| 


INDIGESTION, 
BOILs, 











of a very bad ulcer. Three bottles healed 
Gray Street, Elmira, N. ¥., writes: “After the use of your 
Discovery’ and ‘Favorite Prescription,’ to- 


*Golden Medical 
my neck has now become 


gether with your good advice, 
perfectly well.” 


short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by 
powerful, purifying, and invigor- 
ating medicine. 
Ulcers rapidly heal under its be- 


| Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst | poisons are, by its use, robbed of 
Salt-rheum, “ Fever- | 


their terrors. Especially has it 
manifested its potency in curing 
Tetter, Eczema, Erysipelas, Boils, 
| Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings, Hip -joint 
Disease, “White Swellings,” 
Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 
Virulent blood- ' larged Glands. 


Mrs. IDA M. Strona, of Ainsworth, Ind., writes: 

Hip-JOINT “My little boy had been troubled with hip-joint 

disease for two years. When he commenced the 

p use of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ ané 

ISEASE. ‘Pellets,’ he was confined to his bed, and could 

: not be moved without suffering great pain. But 

now, thanks to your * Discovery,’ he is able to be up all the time, 

and can walk with the help of crutches. He does not suffer any 

pain, and can eat and sleep as well as any one. It has only been 

about three months since he commenced using your medicine. 

I cannot find words with which to express my gratitude for the 
benefit he has received through you.” 


Rough Skin, in 
this 


Great Eating 





iamsburg, Dorchester Co., Md., has been cured 


3 Skin Disease.—The “ Democrat and News,” 

A TERRIBLE of Cambridge, Maryland, says: “Mrs. ELIZA 
AFFLICTION of a bad case of Eczema by using Dr. Pierce’s 
*§ Golden Medical Discovery. The disease ap- 

" peared first in ber feet, extended to the knees, 


ANN POOLE, wife of Leonard Poole, of Wiil- 
covering the whole of the lower limbs from feet to knees, then 





| attacked the elbows and became so severe as to prostrate her. 
| After being treated by several physicians for a year or two she 


commenced the use of the medicine named above. She soon 
began to mend and is now well and hearty. Mrs. Poole thinks 
the medicine has saved her life and prolonged her days.” 

Mr. T. A. AYRES, of Hast New Market, Dorchester County, Md., 
vouches for the above facts. 

Fever Sores.—ALicE H. CRAWFORD, of Sioux Rapids, Buena 
Vista Co., Iowa, writes; “Six years ago I was rtm of *‘ Fever 
Sores’ by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery.” 


CONSUMPTION, WEAK LUNGS, SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


GoLtpEN Mepicat Discovery | 
cures Consumption (which is Scro- | 
fula of the Lungs), by its wonder- | 
ful blood-purifying, invigorating | 
and nutritive properties. From | 
its marvelous power over this ter- | 
ribly fatal disease, when first of- | 
fering this now world-famed rem- | 
edy to the public, Dr. Pierce | 
thought seriously of calling it his | 
‘‘ConsUMPTION CuRE,” but aban- 

doned that name as too restrict- 

ive for a medicine which, from its 





Mrs. Rut A. Sr1cKiEs, of Ocean Port, Monmouth | 
LUNG County, New Jersey, says: “We have used your | 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ in our family for the | 

DISEASE last two years, and find nothing else to equal it. 

o One of our children had the pneumonia, and one 
5 lung became consolidated, but by the use of the | 
. Discovery’ she has entirely recovered, and is now in good | 
ealth.” 

SOLOMON Butts, of North Clayton, Miami Co., Ohio, writes: “I 
have not the words tO express my —o for the good your 
. , ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ has done my | 

wife. She was taken with the consumption, 

CONSUMPTION and after trying one doctor after another I 

* i finally gave up all hope of relief. Being 
s very poor and having but one dollar in the | 
world, I prayed to God that he might show me something; and | 
then it seems as though something did tell me to get your *‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery.’ i 














she is so she can work now.”’ 
Wasting Disease.—WATSON F. CLARKE, Esq., 
GAINED Can., writes: “I would like to give you a slight 
25 p S testimonial for the benefits which I have received 
OUND «4 from your ag pierre during the past twelve 
4 months. When I commenced taking your ‘Gold- | 
en Medical Discovery ’ I did so at the solicitation of J. A. Gormlie, 
druggist, of this place. He had sold me many other preparations, 
always recommending your ‘Discovery,’ which I did not take, 
owing to prejudice. owever, I finally took his advice and your | 
medicine, and have never been sorry for either, as I am to-day a | 
healthy man, while one year ago I was not able to work and was 
a burden to myself. At that time I weighed 122 pounds, and to- | 
day I weigh 147 pounds. Then I used to eat about one meal a day, | 
and now can eat four or five if I dared to. After all these bene- | 
fits, how can I refrain from adding my testimonial, unsolicited, | 
to the thousands already in your possession.” 
| 
| 





Chest Disease.—E. B. NORMAN, Esq., of Anon, Georgia, 
says: “I think the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ is the best medi- 
cine for pain in the chest that I have ever known. I am sound 
and well, and I owe it all to the ‘ Discovery.’ ”’ 





W. R. Davis, Esq., of Bellville, Fla., writes: 
**T have taken your wonderful ‘Golden Medi- 
* and have been cured of the 
worst case of consumption. I am now sound 


Worta $1000 
and well, and have only spent three dollars, 


$ : and I would not take three thousand dollars | 
and be put back where I was. I am endeavoring to have all my | 
neighbors keep your remedies in the house.’ 


Golden Medical Discovery is Sold by Druggists. 


cal Discover 





wonderful combination of tonic, 
or strengthening, alterative, or 
blood-cleansing, anti-bilious, pec- 
toral, and nutritive properties, is 
unequaled, not only as a remedy 
for Consumption, but for all 
Chronic Diseases of the Liver, 
Blood, and Lungs. 
Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, Bronchitis, Chron- 
ic Nasal Catarrh, Severe Coughs, 
Asthma, and kindred affections, it 
is & sovereign remedy. 


My wife took it as directed, and as a result | 


of (Box 104), Summerside, Prince Edward Island, | 


it promptly cures the severest 
Coughs it strengthens the system 
and purifies the blood. 

The nutritive properties of ex- 
tract of malt and cod liver oil 
are trifling when compared with 
those possessed by the “ Dis- 
covery.” 

It rapidly builds up the system, 
and increases the flesh and weight 
of those reduced below the usual 
standard of health by “wasting 
diseases.” 


For Weak 





While 


Mrs. N. W. Rice, of Newfane, Vermont, 
says: “I feel at liberty to acknowledge 
the benefit I received from two bottles of 
the ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ which cured 
a cough of five years’ standing, and dyspep- 


Five YEARS’ 
sia, from which I had suffered for a long 
time. 1 have also used Dr. Pierce’s Extract 


STANDING. 
” fof Smart-Weed, or Water Pepper, in my 
family, with good effect.” 

Raised Blood.— L. H. Cox, Esq., of Wales Centre, N. Y¥., 
writes: “I was troubled with pain in the chest, and raised quan- 


CouGH OF 





tities of blood, and was unable to do any work for several mont 
but after taking three bottles of your * Golden Medica! Discovery, 
and several vials of the ‘ Pellets,’ I am now able to do considerable 
work, and gain very rapidly.” 
Mrs. MARTHA OWEN, of Carthage, Jasper Co., Mo 
LUNG writes: ‘“‘I was treated for several years by some of 
the best physicians for es without receiv- 
DISEASE ing any benefit. Soon after I commenced taking 
« § Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Favorite 
Prescription all the symptoms of consumption van- 
ished. I wish also to report the cure of one of my neighbors who 
was a great sufferer from womb disease, and was permanently 
cured by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription,” 
CARRIE 8S. STOWELL, Postmistress at Magnolia, 
ASTHMA Colorado, writes: “I feel that I cannot say too 
much in praisc of your ‘Golden Medical Discoy- 
H ery,’ for I have found that it is of golden worth, 
URED. It has helped both my husband and myself. Two 
years ago Mr. Stowell was afflicted with what ap- 
peared to be asthma, and our altitude being so high, the difficulty 
in breathing attendant upon this distressing malady was greatly 
increased. But he began to as at once after commencing 
the use of your ‘ Discovery,’ and was entirely cured by this won- 
derful medicine. As for myself, I have used it for nervous and 
general debility, and for an affection of the kidneys and bladder, 
and I found that it was without a rival for these complaints. We 
are now never without your * Discovery.’ ”’ 
Mrs. W. H. Nickuin, of Marlborough, N. Y., says: *“* When I 


first began taking your ‘Favorite Prescription,’ ‘Golden Medical 
2 Discovery,’ and ‘Pellets,’ I was so weak I 





could not be on my feet but a few minutes 


t ime, Th did t deal of d, 
|] CONSUMPTION. J 3° "ime, They did mea great deal ot wood, 


"tude to you for the cmostient health I now 
When I first wrote you I was said to be in the first stage 





enjoy. 


| of consumption.” 


Price $1.00 per Bottle, or Six Bottles for $5.00. 


WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors, 


No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. We 
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Our Grange Homes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


At its meeting September 13, Oxford grange 
accepted the resignation of F. A. Howarth as 
Insurance agent and appointed Alfred W. Long 
to fill the vacancy. Its agricultural fair is to be 
held October 12 and many of the grange are in- 
terested in the coming event. 











MAINE. 


POLAND. 
The granges throughout this county are in 
general in a prosperous condition. In this 
town there are two large granges, Excelsior, 
and Lake. Each has considerably more than 
onehundred members. Both have good halls, 
with dining rooms underneath and Excelsior 
Grange has a store. There are two good granges 
in Minot, also others at West Minot, and Min- 
ot Centre. Both have good halls. Most of the 
towns in this county have at least one grange. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At a regular meeting of Louden Surprise 
grange, Sept. lst, the fourth degree was con- 
ferred upon a class of twenty seven. At a spec- 
ial meeting Sept. 8th, the first and second de- 
gree was conferred upon a class of four. At a 
regular meeting Sept. 15th, the second and third 
degrees were conferred upon a class of fourteen. 
The grange was organized March last with 
twenty-eight charter members. It now num- 
bers some eighty. 





VERMONT. 


Deputy W. I. Kendall has reorganized Pioneer 
grange at Felchville with E. W. Goddard, 
master, E. Preston, secretary. This grange is 
destined to become one of the strongest and 
best in the state. The deputies in different parts 
of the state report an increasing interest in the 
work of the grange, and many other new or- 
ganizations are sure to follow in a few weeks. 
The present members must arouse themselves 
to the work and make personal efforts to carry 
it on with vigor. If every patron will do his 
or her duty, the membership can be doubled be- 
fore the next annual meeting of the state 
grange.— Rural Vermonter. 





OUT OF NEW ENGLAND. 


The fourteenth annual interstate picnic and 
exhibition at Williams Grove, Pennsylvania 
was very successful. The number of people on 
the grounds was estimated at from fifteen to 
twenty thousand. At the literary exercises 
State Master Hon. Leonard Rhone presided, 
and addresses were delivered by the Governor, 
Hon. Mortimer Whitehead and others. 

Col. James N. Lipscomb, the newly appointed 
chief clerk of the patent office at Washington, 
has been for several years master of the State 
grange of South Carolina. He was welcomed 
to Washington with a complimentary banquet 
from the founders of the order, representatives 
of Patomac grange and the commissioner of 
agriculture. 


MANNERS AT THE MEETINGS. 





Is it not strange that persons who have had 
the advantages of good home training, well in- 
structed in the town schools, who have been 
taught in Sabbath schools, whose church privi- 
leges have not been neglected, who have risen 
to and respectably filled the position where it 
has been their duty and pleasure to oft repeat 
the injunction, ‘“‘Let us add dignity to labor,” 
should so far forget their early training and 
their dignity as to misbehave in a grange 
meeting. We were taught not to whisper i: 
school and instructed at home that it is ill-brea 
to,whisper in company. We would not whisper 
in church. Why then, should one whisper in a 
grange meeting, thus distracting his own 
thoughts and the thoughts of another from the 
current proceedings. Such conduct is annoy- 
ing to the master. When a person is speaking 
he likes to have the attention of those present. 
Why not, then, try to encourage a diffident 
brother by at least seeming to pay attention to 
what he is saying. Probably no one willingly 
offends in this way, but some do thoughtlessly 
To such let this bea gentle reminder that one 
object of the grange is to be more thoughtful 
for others. Then let us all be more mindful of 
the amenities of life both in and out of grange 
meetings. 





Henry George, in ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” 
says—‘‘Nor in the struggle of endurance must 
it be forgotten who are the real parties pitted 
against each other. * * * * It is laborers on 
the one side and the owners of land on the oth- 
er.” This willnot be the first of these conflicts. 
The history of the Dark Ages—of the 13th, 14th 
and 15th centuries—is red with the blood spilt in 
the cities of Europe in the battles between the 
trade unions and the real estate owners; every 
one who reads that history must feel it his duty 
to do all in his power to prevent the kindling of 
such a conflict here. 


Deputy W. J. Kendall of Vermont has just 
reorganized Pioneer grange at Felchville. ‘The 
deputies in different parts of the state report an 
increasing interest in the work of the grange, 
and many other new organizations are sure to 
follow in a few weeks.” 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity: 


gy and wholesomeness. More economi 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com. 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only, in cans. 
RoyAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8t.,N Y. 








CERTAIN SEEDS 


OF WHICH 


WE CONTROL THE ENTIRE STOCK ! 
WARREN'S 


Stone Mason Cabbage. 


We purchased Mr. Warren’s entire stock of this 
seed, and to assure our customers of getting the 
genuine article, IT Is SOLD ONLY IN PACKAGES 
BEARING OUR SEAL. 


CROSBY'S 


EARLY SWEET CORN. 


FROM THE ORIGINATOR, JOSIAH CROSBY, AR- 
LINGTON, MASS., WHO GREW THIS VARIRTY, EX- 
CLUSIVELY FOR US THE PAST SEASON. 


EDMAND’S 
TURNIP BLOOD BEET. 


The handsomest and darkest-colored Turnip 
Beet known. Our stock received direct from Mr. 
Edmands, The only lot in this market. 


FOTTLER’S 
Champion Cauliflower. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL; first prize everywhere. 

SUPPLYING SEEDS TO THE MAR. 
KET GARDEN TRADE has been the main 
feature of our business for the past thirty-five years. 


SCHLECEL & FOTTLER, 


36 South Market St., Boston, Mass, 


FOR SALE. 
FEW GOOD HORSE POTATO 
DIGGERS CHEAP. P. KENT, 
MARSHFIELD, MASS. 


Great Reduction! 


50 FRINGE, Hidden Name and Floral _ 
Cards, 100 Album Pictures, New @ 
Samples and this Ring, all 10 cents. 
Clinton & Co, North Haven, Conn, 


NHAVE YOURSELF AND SAVE 
money, by using our Honing Composition 
which puts the finest edge onarazor. By mai! 
25c. HONING CO., 
318 Silver St., SouTH B sTON, MAss. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 
MAN WANTED WHO THOR 











oughly understands cultivating Cranberries | 


on Marsh lands. Address M. E. IRVING, 
No. 1, Walker Block, Detroit, Mich. 


Electric Belt Fre: 


Tointroduce it and obtain agents we will for the ne 
sixty days sive away,free of charge,in each coun! 
in the 8. a limited number of our Germa 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory, Belts, Price ¢ 
& positive and unfailing cure for Nervous Debility 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. $500.00 Rewar 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not rener: { 
a genuine electriccurrent. Addreas at once ELECTRI‘ 
BELT AGENCY, P, O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$2.15 $2.15 $2.15 


ONTINUES TO BE ‘tHE PRICE 
FOR the NEW ENGLAN’: FARMER apd 
Poultry Post. 


WHY Suffer with Asthma? 


If all persons who are sufferers with asthma will 
send a postal card with their Post Office address 
plainly written, directed to NOYES & CO., East 
SULLIVAN, Hancock Co., Me., they will receive by 
return mail something to their advantage. 


DON’T Dy ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


Southbridge, Masa 
Send for Circulars. . 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
> AGENTS WANTED. 




















= “EMPEROR” 
—_ 
jm) 


Guns, (improved) our eatrene Bay are Lhe best breech load- 
*r8. Don't buy Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Watches aud Sport- 


ing Goods until you have our list. Complete Catalogue 


FREE. We 

can Bave you 
money. We offer 

a good Doubl 

Barcel Breech 

Lower foronly 8 


G, W. CLAFLIN & CO., 54 456 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 
Indispensable to fADIE. « Ask your Druggiet for 
“Chichester’s English” and take no other, or inclose 4c. 
(stamps) to us for particulars in letter by return mall. 

NAME PAPER. Chichester Chemica! Co. 
2818 Madison Square, Philada., Po. 
Sold by poy sta everywhere. Ask for “Chichcs- 
ter’s English” Pennyroyal Pile, Take no other. 
Reo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass 


St. Wew York N.Y 





Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc., 
(for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
iz4 Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 
EY for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 

ed Electric Co., Cleveland, C 


=P AXLE 
FRAZER titase 


t2"Get the Genuine. Sold Everywhere 


COOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 
Fez SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 
d boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 
Fiie.-class workers desired for good cumtorert 
No chacges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 

Chardon St., Boston. 


THREE MONTHS FREE. 


SD 














PUBLISHED BY 
THE FARMER AND MANUFACTURER Co., 
No. 19 MICHIGAN STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 


THE FARMER AND MANUFACTURER, now in 
its FIFTEENTH VOLUME, is an entertaining and 
instructive high-class monthly paper for the 
Home, whether of the Farmer, Manufacturer, 
Professional or Business Man. It is a sixteen 
page, 64-column journal, printed on fine paper, 
vith new type, and folded, stitched and trimmed, 
Nothing ohijectionable is admitted to its columns, 
Itisissued promptly on the first of each month, 
and circulates in every State and Territory in 
the Union. Advertising rates low, when the class 
of readers is considered. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Legal Dotices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU= 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the Estate of 
SARAH D. L. BOND, late of Chicago, in the state 
of Illinois, deceased, intestate: Whereas, applica- 
tion has been made to said Court to grant a letter 
of administration on the estate of said deceased, to 
MARSHALL 8S. P. Bonp, of Chicago, aforesaid, 
and to exempt him from giving surety or sureties 
on his bond pursuant to statue; You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at 
Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
second Tuesday of October next, at nine o’clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
granting the same. 

And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 

rinted at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days at least, before said Court. 

itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-first day of September, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 


seven. 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 




















Poulbry Supplies 


are 0 Demand 


AND WE ARE SELLING OF FIRST QUALITY ONLY 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER, 


GROUND BEEF SCRAPS, 


CRACKED POULTRY BONE, 


CHICKEN CRACKERS, 


REJECTED WHEAT, 


BARLEY, 


GROUND OYSTER SHELLS, 


PURE BONE MEAL, 
SOUND WHEAT, 
BUCKWHEAT, 
SUNFLOWER. 


Thompson’s celebrated Sea Shells, the only genuine, the mussel 
and shell being ground, they combine both food and shell. 

For the convenience of retail buyers we supply all of the above in 
10, 25 and 50 Ib. bags when desired. 


Nest Eggs, Imperial Ege 


Food, Drinking Fountains. 





WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 


Seceasonable 


Croods 


Which we are offering at extremely Low Prices. 





C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 CLINTON, 80 & 82 SO. MARKET STREETS, 
AND 34 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist, (866. 


—_— FAUsir = 
CHEAP pplied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF, Patent method 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 


better than Oil Cloths. (77 Catalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO,. CAMDEN, N.J. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 
LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. f 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality, 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS., 





F. A. BRown, Treas. 


“The Shorthorn Journal, 


MT. STERLINC, KY. 
HE ONLY PAPER OF THE KIND, 
Filled with useful information. Edited by a 
Farmer and Breeder. Every Stock Raiser should 
have it. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
The Useful Book, Cattle and their Dis- 
easees, price $2.50. 

Book and Shorthorn Journal $3.00. 
Agents on liberal salaries wanted to work the 

Fairs in New England, 
Address Ww. E. BEAN, 


Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Tvavelling Expenses Included. 


A party will leave Boston Tuesday, Octo- 
ber lith, for a Grand Tour of 51 Days 
through the 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


— AND — 


CALIFORNIA 


The trip comprises a delightful journey over the 
Entire Lineof the Northern Pacific Railroad, in- 
cluding the Bad Lands of Dakota, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Lake Section of Northern Idaho, and the 
novel Ride over the famous Switchback in the Cas- 
cade Mountains; a voyage on Puget Sound, with 
sojourns at Tacoma, Seattle and Victoria, B. C.; a 
steamer excursion through the picturesque parts of 
the Columbia River, with sojourns at Dalles City 
and Portland; the Magnificent Mount Shasta Over- 
land Route trom Portland to San Francisco; so- 
journs at San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, 
Passadena, Santa Monica, etc., and a return 
through Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, 
etc., with visits to Las Vegas Hot Springs, Santa 
Fe, Chicago and Niagara Falls. Return Tickets 
good through the Winter and Spring. 








In addition to above a Magnificent List of Trips 
in September and October through New England, 
Canada, the Middle States, and South. 


W. RAYMOND, I, A. WHITCOMB. 


Say Send for descriptive circular, designating 
whether Pacific Coast Tour or the book of Autumn 
Trips is desired. 


W. RAYMOND, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School St.), 
Boston, Mass. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


165 Tremont St., Boston. 


Preparation for College and Institute 
of Technology. 


Re-opens Sept. 21. 








UFFERE 
FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthfu Ir 


PE discretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN : 


Many men, from the effects of youthful :m- 
pendence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost TT other disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the 
many valuable remedies that medical science 
has produced for the relief of this classof pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effect acure. During our extensive college and 
hospital practice we have experimented with < 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. : 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a < 
certain an eedy cure, as hundreds of : 
cases in our practice have been restored to pet- Y& 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 

Erythroxylon coca), § drachm 
Jerubebin, } 
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drachin. 
— oe 4 drachm. 
semin, 8 grains. 

Ext. ignatie amarse (alcoholic), 2 grains. 

Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 

Glycerin, q- 8. Mix. 

Make 60 pills. Takel pill at 3 p.m., and an- 

other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
necessary for the — to take twe pills at 
bedtime, making the number three a day. This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 

Y tially in those cases resulting from impru- 

y Rence. The recuperative powers of this restor- ¥. 
ative are truly astonishing, and itsusecontinued & 
for a short time chan, the languid, debilitatec. 
nerveless condition one of renewed life and 

‘or. 
$ we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 
uiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 4 

- those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remitting $l, a securely sealed package contain- 

“ ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 

® by return mail from our private laboratory,or 

& we will furnish 6 » Which will cure 4 

& most cases, for $5. 

Address or call on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a a For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 


166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 
References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 


Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 





Shipping Card and Market pe ww furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


SMALL’S SALE 


This NEW article is appreciated and ap- 

roved by all progressive Farmers and 
Btock Raisers. The calf sucks its food 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- E 
ing as well as when fed on itsown mother, && <3 
Circulars fre. SMALL & MATTHEWS, 
21 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ULERY PAPERS BL THE POUMD 


As I take them all they accumulate rapidly 
There is scarcely one that does not contain man 
ood things; they are beautifully illustrated wit 
ife-like cuts of thoroughbred Fowls. For 40 cents 
in stamps I will send you one pound assorted, pre- 
paid by mail, or 2 tbs, 75 cents, 3 ths, $1. The 
magazines will be in first class condition. Also 
several volumes of the American Agriculturist for 
sale cheap, wholly or part. Send for my circular 
of thoroughbred Poultry of all leading kinds. It 
is free. 

C. F. THOMPSON, Wadley’s Falls, N. H. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS.— 
Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever 
Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Straw Pre- 
serving Threshers, Disk and Spring Tooth Har 
rows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, Feed 
Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders, Corn Plant- 
ers, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, etc , etc. 
Established 1830. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Wheeler & Melick Co , Albany, N. Y. 


—— a 


SMALLS 








dress on a Postal Card for a full history of the 
Celebrated Eeveritt High Grade Wheat and price 
list of same, and how to grow 40 Bushels per acre 
from Three Pecks of Seed. Address, 
L. D. STAPLES, Portland, Mich. 


The Granite State Evaporator 


Still takes the lead as a Sugar Making Apparatus. 
Its low price, great durability, and small liability 
to injury by use, should make it a favorite with all. 
4a Agents Wanted. Send for Circulars. 
Address, P. E. FOX, MARLow, N. H. 





TDRIZE Jersey Calves, Chester White, Berkshire, 
Small Yorkshire, Poland China Pigs. Five 
varieties of Sheep, Rough Coated Working Collies 
Fox Hounds, English Beagles, Poultry, Bronze 
Turkeys, etc., at Farmers’ Prices, bred and for 
sale by F. MOKRIS, Norway, Pa. 
YO R Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
Scrap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co , Clinton- 
ville, Ct. 








edthe BUCK THORN 
FENCE will use any 
other fence. —— 
“Any man with brains 
knows that this is the 
best fence manufac- 
tured.”’ 
S. W. ALLERTON, 
oy SP sci by 3,000 agentsin 
y 3,000 agents in 
“op gy the U. 8. and Canada. 
7, Ws Samples free by mail. 
NTHE he BucK THORN FENCECO 
Trenton, N. J. 


Now is the time to seed down and 
top dress with an easily handled and 
LASTING fertilizer. Quality guar- 
anteed. Send for particulars. 
WM, E. FYFE & CO., 
CLINTON, MASs. 





HARD 
woopD 
ASHES. 





InN CAR Lots, 
ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 





ENGLAND FARMER 





‘ Farmers’ ; Directory, — 


INSURANCE. 














Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance,. . » » + » $204,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthe pastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Amount at risk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Polioy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years, 40 per cent.on3 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and =, 


WILLIAM H. Fat Secretary. 

AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c , 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston, 
Amos KErgEs. FRED. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES, 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Hutter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

A@ Country Consignments Solicited. sg- 


98 Blackstone 8t., 
under New England Houre, 
BOSTON. CHas. 0. BROOKS 





Ww. F. Brooxs. 





ARMERS SEND ME YOUR AD-| 





NO FARMER who has | 





UNLEACHED CANADA A S H E % 


ANTED.--if YOU WANT TO) 
HIRE or sell a farm advertise in the NEw | 





B. A. ATKINSON & € 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Our immense additions are now nearly ready for occupancy and just now, before we make 
the ch 
in our salesrooms, we have decided to mark our goods’ at prices that will be sure to move a vast quanti. 
ty in the next two weeks. Our whole Ten Acres of floor room will be devoted entirely to the display of 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, STOVES, RANGES, &f. 


This will give us, with] these three mammoth buildings, 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 


Devoted to the retail Furniture and Carpet business in the United States. 


We shall offer our Entire Stock 


Which is the most varied and best assorted in this section of the country, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WE CAN GUARANTFE 


Lower Prices, Better Goods, 
Quicker Delivery and Easier Terms 


Than any other House Furnishers in this country. If you are in need 
vf anything in the line of compiete House Furnishings 


GIVE US A CALL 


And you will be convinced that 


THIS 1S A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


For intending purchasers of Household Goods, and one that occurs only once in a lifetime. 


*, 





Do not fail to visit us during this 


GREAT BARGAIN SALE, 


And you will have prices quoted you that will make you wonder how we could procure the raw 


material for the money we offer you the finished goods for. We sell for either 


CASH OR ON INSTALLMENTS, 


And continue our 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS, 


Which are are follows 


Customers living in the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island or 
Connecticut, who buy $50 worth of goods, we will pay fare to Boston 


for one person. 
Customers who liye in the above States, who buy $/00 worth of 
goods, we will pay fare both ways for one person. 


ALL GOODS BOUGHT OF US WE DELIVER FREE 


To any city or town where there is a railroad freight station iu MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, MAS 
SACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND AND CONNECTICUT. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


WE SHALL NOT 


Put any prices on paper, but if any person in want of anything in our line will call, 
WE WILL CONVINCE THEM 


That they are really in the midst of bargains. 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


827 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, Mass. 
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ARK’S CUTAWAY HARROW, 
ENTIRELY NEW. 


Sherman Fodder and Ensilage Cutters, 


SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


LEVER HAY CUTTERS. . .. ROOT CUTTERS. 
SHARE’S HARROWS, 


With Steel or Iron Teeth. 


CIDER MILLS, six different sizes. 
WINE PRESSES. ... CORN SHEULERS. 
CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 


This is the best Swivel Plow in the Market.---Send for Circulars. 
250 LAND SIDE PLOWS 


Will be sold low to make room for other goods. 


HIGGANUM MFG. CORP., 


38 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Racine Vaneless Windmill 


It is a perfect self-regulator and will run at 4 
uniform speed, and will not blow down in any 
wind. There is no jerk or jar on the tower. 
It is simple, noiseless, light-running, durable 
and cheap. It will pay you to investigate its 
merits. 


TANKS IN ALL SIZES. 
Windmill and Frost-proof Hand Force Pumps. 


AYRAULT CEMENT-COATED WOOD PIPE, 


Very Durable and Cheap. 








Wells drilled in Rock and Wells driven in Earth. Estimates made on 
complete Windmill Outfits for Farm and Suburban Waterworks, 


JEROME POTTER, 


Mechanics Exchange, 9 Custom House &t., Providence, R. I. 
known contributor to all leading 


American Humorous Publica’ns. 1 5 0 5 0 0 0 EVERY WEEK 


YANKEE BLADE 


Teekly 

rty-se r, and is unquestionably the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest Ww at 

—aew gg ee en, The publishers of THE YANKEE BLADE are aiming for THE LARGES* 
CIRCULATION tN AMERICA. With this object in view they makeaspecial offer to new subscribers Sen 


trial subscripuon, and be 
5 WEEK 


prepared to know what pa- 
—FOR-- 


per to order for the coming 
er 
The regular subscription price of THE YANKEE BLADE is $2, but to introdnce our ps! 


year. All who subscribe 
at once will receive THE 
YANKEE BLADE 6 — 
for 10 cents; 13 weeks for 
Gab ot Dour Sew 25 cents; six months for 50 
WB Subseribers, cents; one year, $1; two 
%, And 4, ¥ ears, $1.75. A SUBSCRIP- 
Sg ION FREE for EVERY 
understand our offer. ‘ ove. 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offer for ens ee ae e 
THE YANKEE BLADE can be procured through any newsdealer at 5 cents a copy. mittances bills Stamps 
in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Letter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than » & 
en (one cent preferred) when more con= 
venient. All Postmasters are required to 
register letters when requested. Address, 
POTTER & POTTER, Pubs, 


{Z, ost CLUB OF FOUR NEW 
43 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass. 





Fancy Work Departme®t, 
Edited by Eva M. NILES, the 
leading American authority °" 
Fancy Needle Work Designs. 


Hamorous Column, 
Edited by S. W. Foss, the well- 


* 
~ 
. 


AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 


SU BSORIBERS. Don't mis- 


Fascinating Storie* : 
f Adventure and Travel f° 
Men. Stories of Love and ‘” 
amily Fireside for the Ladie* 


Household Department 

Edited by TREBOR OHL. Con 
ecaly authorized reports 

of the Boston Cooking School. 





